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THE LAND QUESTION. 


A fourth political party is organized in this country, that 
of the Nationan Rerormers, whose main object seems to 
be, to demonstrate the true relations of man to the soil, and 
secure to every one a home on earth. We have no objection 
to the organization of political parties, more than we have to 
the organization of religious sects. The more there are of both 
the better, because individual minds will be thereby more fully 
represented. We say this with the proviso that all parties and 
sects be honest and magnanimous towards each other, for 
otherwise they are a curse in the land, and should be despised 
by every honorable citizen. 

At present, the body of the people are committed to the prin- 
ciples of two parties, with which are centred their prejudices 
and pride of conquest. So great is the desire of the leaders of 
these parties to obtain power and keep it, that they will tole- 
rate discussion in the ranks on no subject that will» not con- 
tribute to their acquisition or retention of power. Their per- 
sonal aggrandisement is at stake, and any reform, no matter 
how much demanded by the public good, is avoided as a vile 
thing, if its discussion would occasion for the time being, a loss 
of party strength. Individuals, therefore, who have, or who 
seek authority, and those connected with the party press, are 
gagged when a sentiment, unpopular with a portion of the 
party, struggles for utterance. Thus man sacrifices his man- 
hood, and voluntarily yields the freedom of which he boasts,— 
a dastardly course for any man who appreciates the dignity of 
his nature! 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the two great parties of the day trem- 
ble when they approach any important reform, it becomes neces- 
sary for those who are determined to act for the highest good 
of the people, and wish to press a particular reform, to break 
their old party chains and unite under such other forms of con- 
centrated action, as are most likely to secure the success of 
their principles. 
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Accordingly, the National Reform party is organized; and 
perhaps its distinguishing principle is, that every human being 
has the natural right to as much land as is necessary for his or 
her comfort, and no one has a right to any more. How do 
they prove this natural right? Why, in short, that every one 
must breathe his own breath, and no other one can breathe it 
for him—that every one must live his own life, and no other 
one can live it for him. Well, to live, he must have the means 
of supporting life, these means are drawn from the earth alone, 
therefore, he has a right to the earth, For if by law, and the 
monopoly of capital, the soil is placed beyond his reach, so that 
he is denied all right to the soil, except upon impossible condi- 
tions, those who hold the soil virtually, live his life and 
breathe his breath; or in other words, they have all the means 
of life in their absolute control, and can at any moment say 
whether he shall live or die. Is not this a very conclusive ar- 
gument? 

Natural Jaw is divine law—the rule of absolute right. We 
are bound to carry into practice the law of God, whenever it 
can be positively determined. This we can do by reasoning 
accurately concerning ourselves, concerning God, and con- 
cerning his works. We must first examine ourselves, because 
we can know God only in proportion to our knowledge of our- 
selves, and the manifestation of the divinest principles of our 
being. He who has the most perfect organization and enjoys 
the highest cultivation of his whole nature, possesses the most 
truth on all subjects, and is a useful minister in divine truth. 
Thus can we approximate to a perfect knowledge of the laws 
which God has prescribed for our government, and carry them 
into practice—by purifying our souls and elevating our intel- 
lects. The more exalted our perceptions the more truth do we 
discover, as it were, by intuition. Such an one instantly sees 
and feels the moral relations of every principle, and at once 
knows the truth of it, before it has been demonstrated by a 
course of logical reasoning. On this point Degerando, a beau- 
tiful French writer, remarks: “a sound mind takes its place in 
an honest soul, as its natural-dwelling place. In many things, 
moral sentiment pronounces and decides for us beforehand, in 
a much surer manner than our reason would have done.” And 
again, the same writer most beautifully remarks: “But what 
will free reflection from its shackles? What, but virtue—vir- 
tue, which lifts the soul above outward tumult, exercises it in 
secret investigations, and sincere self-interrogaiion; and ren- 
ders thought familiar to thought? The conscience of the un- 
derstanding will keep itself awake with the moral conscience. 
This is not all; in order to be prepared to okserve ourselves ; 
and in order to live in self-communion, we ust be at peace 
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with ourselves: and virtue embellishes and adorns the internal 
dwelling place, and calls us to it and keeps us in it, by making 
it the residence of our true happiness. A soul must be pure 
to receive truth, as a medium must be transparent to receive 
the rays of light.” 

Thus we see how man can be enabled to unerringly attain 
the truth on all subjects, and how we are to determine the 
rules of right and the true relations that subsist between man 
and man; and consequently the right use we are to make of 
the soil, and all things which are created for us. 

With regard to the determination of natural law, Lieber, in 
his splendid work on Political Ethics, remarks: “ It appears to 
me that the only axiom necessary to establish natural law is 
this: “1 exist as a human being, therefore have a right to ex- 
ist as ahuman being.” Thatis, every human being has a right to 
fulfil his “ being’s highest end and aim,” and consequently a right 
to the free use of all the means of thus fulfilling his destiny as 
a man, which God has created for him. The land was design- 
ed to produce the sustenance of his life, that he may act as 
man; therefore, he has a right to the free appropriation and 
use of as much as his necessities demand, and no more. To 
see more clearly the absurdity of the present law and practice 
on this subject—absurdity 1 mean, when measured by the dic- 
tates of natural law—let me illustrate. There is just land 
enough in the Island of Cuba to produce all things necessary 
for the comfort of, say 1,600,000 persons, being at the rate ot 
twenty acres per individual. These live entirely by the pro- 
ducts of the soil, grown by their own individual labour. They 
pass a law authorizing the sale of the land,and permitting any 
one to hold as muchas he can purchase. By cultivating twen- 
ty acres, each can live well, and have abundant time for mental 
cultivation. No one is doomed toslavish labour, but by a plea 
surable amount of toil, the fruitful earth produces plentifully. 

But under the law of which we have spoken, capitalists come 
in and buy upthe soil. Ten thousand of them procure the ab- 
solute control of 2,000 acres each, amounting in all to 20, 
000,000 of acres. There are 32,000,000 of acres on the island, 
leaving for the 1,590,000 persons who before enjoyed it, but 
12,000,000 of acres—a little over seven acres each. But in- 
stead of all occupying this equally, it is owned in farms averag- 
ing 100 acres each, and possessed by 120,000 persons—leaving 
1,470,000 individuals without a home, or a right to a single 
inch of land. To live they must all toil for those who own 
the soil, for as much as they choose to give. They, thus ac- 
tually become the slaves of the land proprietors; that is, 1,470, 
000 human beings become the slaves of 130,000, who are no 
better by nature than they. These slaves must now bid fare- 
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well to mental culture and pleasurable life. They have their 
hands full—they must spend as little time in eating and sleep- 
ing as they can, and toil the rest of the time. Thus they are 
prevented from fulfilling their destiny as men—they cannot 
exist as human beings. The illustration represents the wrong 
about as it exists in Europe, and as it will some day be felt 
here, if the present state of things continue. 

There is no evil in the world but what is the result of 
wrong. It is a monstrous evil in Great Britain, that at least 
18,000,000 of people cannot obtain a foot of land for a per- 
manent home. This evil is the result of a monstrous wrong— 
that of permitting and authorizing one man to obtain the des- 
potic dominion over thousands of acres more than his comfort 
demands. This wrong is the violation of natural law—the law 
of God, and the consequent infringement of human rights. 
For as Lieber remarks in his work above referred to, “ Natural 
law enquires into the rights of man to be derived from his na- 
ture, both physical and moral, for the last is clearly connected 
with the former; it enquires into quid sit justum aut injustum, 
not into guid sit juris.” We have too long looked to the law 
of the land for our standard of right, and it is high time we 
were inquiring what is just—what is right, per se. It is time 
we were looking forward to the true state of nature. Man- 
kind in general, and writers in general, are continually glanc- 
ing back when contemplating the state of nature, as though it 
were something from which we have forever escaped. This 
is a grievous mistake, for we have not yet attained the true 
state of nature, which is the position of the highest possible in- 
telligence, the highest state of moral purity, and the fullest 
realization of human happiness. Ferguson, in his work on 
civil society, utters the correct doctrine on this point when he 
says of the state of nature, “he, (man) must look for it in the 
best conceptions of his understanding, in the best movments of 
his heart; he must there discover what is the perfection and 
the happiness of which he is capable. He will find, on the 
scrutiny, that the proper state of his nature, taken in this sense, 
is not a condition from which mankind are forever removed, 
but one to which they may now attain; not prior to the exer- 
cise of their faculties, but procured by their just application.” 
We have not, therefore, emerged from the state of nature, and 
placed ourselves beyond the dominion of natural Jaw; this we 
cannot do. We are truly subject only to the laws of nature, 
and whenever man attempts to enforce a law which is not a 
natural or divine law, he is doing violence to his fellow man. 
It is this departure from the laws of nature that has brought 
sin and misery in the world. If then, the law of nature de- 
clares the soil free, and its monopoly by the capitalist wrong, 
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we are bound to reverse our course on this subject, and abolish 
ail laws that authorize its sale, and concentration into the hands 
of the few. 

But it is said that property is natural to man, the soil can 
be made the subject of property, and how can this exercise of 
the right of property be limited? Wayland says: “The right 
of property is founded on the will of God, as made known to 
us by natural conscience, by general consequences, and by reve- 
lation.” We shal] not quarrel with the general doctrine of the 
right of property. This right we recognize whenever we as- 
sert that man has a right to all the means of support. If he 
have bread to eat, that must be recognized as his—if he have 
clothes to wear they must be called his exclusive property. 
But there is a limit to the exercise of this right, “founded on 
the will of God, as made known to us by natural conscience, 
by general consequences, and by revelation.” This limit is de- 
termined by a due regard to the rights of every other human 
being. In the illustration drawn from the Island of Cuba, can- 
not the most obtuse intellect perceive that the rights of the 
1,470,000 are infringed? Why did not Wayland tell us of 
this limit, as he was bound to do, being a teacher of moral phi- 
losophy! He perhaps, partakes of the common fault, and writes 
for those who are able to buy his book. Blackstone says, 
“ There is nothing which so universally strikes the imagination 
and engages the attention of mankind, as the right of property ; 
that sole and despotic dominion which one man claims and ex- 
ercises over the external things of this world, in exclusion of 
every Other individual in the universe.’ This is true—the 
avarice of man is triumphant. With the same propriety he 
might have said, had he written a few centuries earlier, “ There 
is nothing which so universally strikes the imagination, and 
engages the attention of mankind, as the military march and 
deadly conflict.” Because a thing is universally practised, is 
no evidence that it is founded in truth. Lock maintains that 
as every man’s time and labour is something that is his own, he, 
by the very act of occupancy, mixes with the thing that some- 
thing of his own which cannot afterwards be taken from him 
without injustice. We acknowledge that he who is in posses- 
sion of what land his necessities require, has a right to retain 
that possession against all the world. But when he abandons 
the possession or occupancy, he has no natural right to any 
thing which cannot be transported. If he have performed la- 
bour on the soil and leaves it, he does so with the view of im- 
proving his condition, and has no right to demand of him who 
may succeed him, the value of the labour hehas performed. We 
agree that every thing may be made a subject of absolute 


ownership, which can be retained in our possession. We can- 
One 
“J 
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not thus hold possession of land in a distant place; therefore 
we have no right to it after we have abandoned its occupancy. 
Any one has a right to it who first steps in and improves it. 
Blackstone derives the right of property from occupancy; but 
first derives to man a general and common right of property in 
every thing on which that right can attach, from an original 
grant of the Creator to man, that he should have dominion over 
all the earth, and over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth. If the right of property in land be founded in occu- 
pancy, of course, when that occupancy ceases the right ceases 
also. 

This grant of the Creator was, of course, to all mankind, 
and not to any particular person or number of persons to 
monopolise the whole. Paley says: “A better account of 
this right of ownership is the following: that God has provi- 
ded these things for the use of all; he has of consequence 
given each leave to take what he wants; by virtue therefore 
of this leave, a man may appropriate what he stands in need 
of, without waiting for the consent of others. This reason 
justifies property as far as our necessaries alone; or, at most, 
as far as a competent provision for our natural exigencies.” 
This applies to things movable; as to things immovable, or 
land, the same author says: “The real foundation of our right 
is in the law of the land, because the land cannot be divided 
into separate property, without leaving it to the law of the 
country to regulate that division.” This is as good as saying 
there is no right to a particular spot of earth longer than it is 
occupied. Chipman, in his work on Government, says: “The 
earth was not given in property to man; but was, with all it 
contains, provided and designed to become the subject of prop- 
erty, by the separate occupation of individuals.” The limita- 
tion to occupancy is correct. The same author continues: 
“The language of nature in the primative state is, there is 
ample provision for all—come and select what portion you 
please, with these only restrictions, that you interfere not with 
prior selections, and that you make no unnecessary waste.” 
This is the language of nature now and will continue to be as 
long as the earth shall be inhabited. This author has commit- 
ted the common blunder of going back for the state of nature, 
whereas he should look forward to that state when peace, 
plenty and happiness shail abound for all, as the most natural 
state. To demonstrate the right of property without any 
limit, has puzzled many writers on this subject. Lieber thus 
’ discourses on the origin of property: “Each man is a being 

of himself, an individual; his individuality is all important. 
He has a natural aversion to being absorbed in an undefined 
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generality. From early childhood man feels an anxiety to be 
a distinct individual, to express it, and consequently to indi- 
vidualize every thing around him. Man must ever represent 
in the outward world that which moves his inmost soul, the 
inmost agents of his mind. Property is nothing else than the 
application of man’s individuality to external things, in the 
realization and manifestation of man’s individuality in the 
material world.” Probably a few centuries ago, when each 
individual was merged in the nation to which he belonged, and 
gloried in marching to battle with his fellow citizens, he ap- 
peared to be naturally gregarious—being united with his fel- 
lows for a common purpose, the acquisition of national glory. 
Now he appears to desire individuality in all things—and that 
is perfectly natural. By and by, all mankind will be brought 
into harmony and live as though they constituted a common 
brotherhood under the spiritual dominion of a common father; 
that will also be natural. Then will all mankind have one 
common interest—that of progress in all that can purify, ele- 
vate and ennoble. Then will all have enough, for none will 
desire more than enough. The philosopher then looking upon 
the spirit of the people, will conclude that the absolute domin- 
ion of the individual over all the external things he can en- 
compass with the arm of his capital, is unnatural and grossly 
wrong,—that the soil was designed for the common good of 
all, to which all have the right to apply their labour for the 
production of the necessaries of life. Sir James Mackintosh 
stvles property the “nourisher of mankind, incentive to in- 
dustry,a cement of human society.” This degrades the nature 
of man. It declares in so many words that there is nothing 
nobler that should engage the attention of man than the per- 
ishable things of earth,—that the acquisition of wealthi which 
corrupts our nature is the strongest bond of human society,— 
that those intellectual achievements and spiritual delights 
which all can enjoy, are nothing compared with the amassing 
of the material things of the world,—that the stamp of friend- 
ship and social character is not so strongly impressed upon 
our natures as the degrading spirit of avarice. Nature has 
cemented society by giving us a social character, not by giv- 
ing us property. It is the “nourisher of mankind,” and when 
thus restricted, we shall not quarrel with it. But when prop- 
erty grows up a gigantic monster among men, corrupting the 
few and impoverishing, enslaving and starving the many, we 
cannot well avoid attempting to restrain its giant strides. 
When capital sends her minions into all the fairest portions of 
the earth, and bids them buy up the richest portions of land, 
and secure every spot where the investment can be multiplied 
ten, twenty, sixty and an hundred fold, 1 must have something 
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to say. I must protest in every way against starving the 
many to fatten the few. 

But property is called the “incentive to industry.” It is 
the incentive to industry wrongly directed, the stimulant of a 
perverted faculty. What would a true man in a true state of 
soviety care for wealth? He would secure a comfortable sub- 
sistance, and this would be an easy matter for all in a true 
state. He would regard time expended in procuring wealth 
as wasted, and his nature degraded in the unhallowed pursuit. 
There would be a nobler incentive to his industry—the incen- 
tive of intellectual and spiritual progress. That would be 
worthy his pursuit which would ennoble his character. Prop- 
erty is not, therefore,a natural incentive, more than the glory 
of victory is a natural incentive to human slaughter. That it is 
an incentive to action—and the most powerful one, too, of 
this venal age, | admit; and it will continue so until by the 
progress of education, the people shall learn that there is 
something more worthy their attention—something holier than 
the worship of Mammon. The people must be active and 
constantly employed in some pursuit sacred or profane. If 
they are unqualified for true religion they must continue in 
the false,—if they cannot worship God they must worship the 
devil—for it is better to erect an image of his cloven-footed 
majesty, and fall down before it, than to have no religion at 
all. Therefore, the present distinctions in regard to property 
must prevail until a great advancement be made in moral 
feeling. 

But some may ask what this has to do with the Land Ques- 
tion we are discussing? Some contend that man has the nat- 
ural right to acquire as much of the means of life as he can, 
though half the world should suffer in consequence, and that 
all laws imposing any restraints whatever are infringments 
upon sacred rights. To set this matter in its true light have 
we indulged in the foregoing discussion. We are advocating 
no restraints to the acquisition of personal property, but we 
do most solemnly protest against all laws which place the free 
earth beyond the reach of the people. We protest against 
permitting capital longer to draw its lines around whole town- 
ships and counties of the public domain, and demanding of the 
poor half a lifetime of toil and sweat for the permission to 
cultivate the earth. We protest against that principle of land 
monopoly which proves the Duke of Sutherland a good chris- 
tian while he holds a tract of land in Great Britain 100 miles 
long and 70 broad, and in his splendour mocks a miserable 
people. What right has Garritt Smith to hold 750,000 acres 
of land in the State of New York, when there are many who 
want land to make them comfortable? But we will not speak 
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disrespectfully of Smith in this particular, if he is, as is repor- 
ted of him, giving away his farms to the poor. 

If the reader be satisfied from what has been said, that no 
one has any natural right to own more soil than is necessary 
for his own and the comfort of those dependant upon him for 
support, he is ready to listen to the proposition of removing 
all price from the public lands in the western wilderness, and 
giving to each actual settler, and to no others, say 160 acres, 
and forbidding him ever selling the soil, or disposing of his im- 
provements to any but a landless person. 

What objections can be urged against this reform? Let us 
imagine some. 

1. We should encourage activity, economy, and industry by 
allowing every one to get all the property he can, whether it 
be personal or real. 

There is no one so morally perverse as to desire the encour- 
agement of absolute wrong. No civil person would wish the 
counterfeiter encouraged, because of its moral perfidy. It is 
not a difficult matter to prove it immoral for one man to sur- 
feit himself for the sake of eating all they have, while his 
companion is starving for the want of that which is an abso- 
lute injury to the gourmand. No one would question the 
moral turpitude of the act of the man who, having the power, 
should drive all the people of an island into the sea and drown 
them. What is the difference between this act, and that of 
purchasing the whole island and ousting all the inhabitants by 
a writ of ejectment? There must then be some limit to the 
power of one or a few obtaining the despotic control of the 
soil. Industry must not be so encouraged as to enable the 
few to wrong the many. Let industry be encouraged, but see 
to it that it is the right kind of industry—the industry that 
benefits the world, and can work no injury. Is it not a gross 
wrong for speculators to purchase western land in large tracts, 
and sell them out in scattering parcels at high prices? Does 
he not interpose obstacles to the settlement of the country, and 
to the social enjoyments of the pioneers who cannot locate in 
neighbourhoods? Is it right for him to sit at ease in his gor- 
geous mansion and make money out of the toil-worn poor? 

2. If you free the public lands, you destroy one source of 
government revenue. 

If the government is looking to a wrong source for revenue 
she ought to be disappointed. The products of industry should 
pay the national and state expenditures. Every man should 
contribute, in proportion to his means, to the national revenue. 
Instead of taxing the poor man equitably, you sell him a por- 
tion of nature’s unbroken forest, which he has a natural right 
to in spite of you, and take from him all he has saved from, 
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perhaps, years of labour. Is this right? But do you say he 
has the land which is worth, perhaps, twice the amount he 
paid for it? Yes, and God gave it to him before he bought it 
—he was tyrannically forced to pay your price to defend him- 
self from an ejectment—a writ which any man of sense would 
pronounce an absurdity from its face. Let not the truth be 
forgotten, that every one has a sacred right to a home on this 
earth, wherever he can find a spot unoccupied by others. He 
goes about seeking a home, and soon as he finds it, he runs 
his head into the noose of an ejectment, and is drawn head- 
long into the public highway. It is a beautiful system of phi- 
losophy that supports such regulations! 

3. It will encourage the imigration of foreigners and their 
settlement on the public domain. 

I do not believe that the carrying out of this reform would 
have this tendency. They have had, for years, all the induce- 
ments that any one, who would, under any circumstances, leave 
his native land, can ask to determine his course. Those 
who would not come under the encouragements we have ever 
held out, would not be influenced by the success of this meas- 
ure. It isnot a trifling thing for a foreigner to leave his friends 
and come three thousand miles to a land of strangers, and of 
habits to which he is not accustomed. It would be different 
with us, who are an uneasy and a roving people. We delight 
in visiting other lands, and a trifle will frequently induce us to 
remove thousands of miles from our relations and the scenes 
of our childhood. Not so with the more quiet and lethargic 
foreigner. To him, removal across the great deep is a stu- 
pendous enterprise, and the removal of one dollar and a quar- 
ter from the price of an acre of wilderness would not be re- 
garded by him. Few of those who do come to our country, 
can be induced to go into the forest. They cannot fight the 
battles of the pioneer, and would starve in the wilderness. 
Who responded to the call of Texas for settlers and went to 
occupy the land she offered without price? Not the foreigner, 
but the yankee who was fond of adventure and relished the 
contest with peril and hardship. There is no probability, then, 
that the freedom of the public lands to actual settlers would 
increase the imigration of foreigners. 

But I would do injustice to my own feelings if I were to 
dismiss this point here. If the freedom of our western soil 
would encourage imigration, that would be a strong argument 
with me in favor of the reform. When I reflect upon the 
distress of the poor in the old world, and hear of millions of 
human beings whose condition is more deplorable than that of 
slaves with the most cruel masters—and when I know that 
there are means here to make them all comfortable without 
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diminishing our own happiness, 1 feel a strung anxiety that 
they should escape from their wretched lot and come to our 
shores, where nature is less trammelled in giving comfort and 
joy to the people. Whois he so contracted in his benevolence 
—s0 narrow in virtuous feeling, that he would shut them out, 
or oppose a measure on the ground that it would assist his 
suffering fellow men? If there be such an one, let him stand 
up by the sign-post and measure his own height. Sir, God 
Almighty could strike you into nothing with a thought, or 
crumble you into powder for your uncharitableness; so you 
see yor are not so great after all—you are not an inch above 
your fellows, neither have you more right here on Ameriean 
soil than has any foreigner, if he chooses to come here to seek 
ahome. Let every one, therefore, reflect that it is no credit 
to his goodness to oppose the down trodden millions in ame- 
liorating their condition. 

4. It will work injustice. Many have bought land, who, if 
this reform should be carried out, ought to receive back their 
money, for individuals wil! settle by his side without price. 

All who have bought the fee simple will, of course, be al- 
lowed to sell it again. Because we have been doing wrong 
for half a century, and become so involved in it that justice 
cannot be done to those wronged, is no argument for continu- 
ing that wrong. We cannot conjecture hardship to any in 
the event of freeing the public domain. 

5. The people have purchased the public land of the Indi- 
ans and of foreign governments at a great expense, to pay 
which every man has contributed, and the majority has no 
right to give away the property of the minority. 

“More than enough has been realized from the sales of the 
lands to pay all this expense, and, therefore, no one can dream 
of a loss in this respect. Besides, the minority has ever con- 
ceded to the majority the entire control of them, and conse- 
quently the majority has as good a right to give them away 
as to sell them for one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
But every man does a wrong at his own peril. If, therefore, 
the buying and selling the soil be wrong, we cannot plead for 
its continuance, because we are involved in the wrong. The 
question is, is it wrong to sell the soil and perpetuate the 
growth of private fortunes by land speculations at the expense 
of the mass, and is it right to give each hardy pioneer a small 
farm in the wilderness? The justice of the matter being set- 
tled, no other enquiries are to be made. No considerations of 
policy are of sufficient weight to impede the reform we ask; 
but on the other hand, all policy demands that provision be 
made for allowing the poor a home on the earth, and prevent- 
ing that unfortunate crisis in this country, when the classes of 
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rich and poor will be fixed—-when he who comes into the 
world without capital must expect to live and die in the 
wretched gloom of poverty. 

It is time this question were seriously looked in the face. 
How long shall laws remain which enable a few to reap the 
benefit of the labour of the many without remuneration? The 
time is at hand when the empire of justice should be proclaim- 
ed, and every one receive the reward of his own labour. The 
poor are not adequately rewarded, because all the colossal for- 
tunes of the world are made out of their labour. How have the 
rich men of Cincinnati, for instance, become wealthy? By 
their own labour? No. No one ever became wealthy by the 
fair reward of his own labour. But the rich have made more 
money out of the land which nature designed to be as free as 
air, than has been made in any and all other speculations put 
together. They buy land at an early stage of the settlement 
of the country, keep it until the price has advanced so as to 
satisfy their cupidity, and then sell it, counting perhaps an hun- 
dred fold profit. What caused the advance in the price of the 
land? Was it any thing else but the labour of the people who 
settled about it and built upacity? It is not;—then the pro- 
prietor became rich out of the labour of others. The price of 
land advances every where according to the labour done in the 
country round. According to justice, those who perform the 
labour should get all that speculators make out of it. The Na- 
tional Reformers simply ask that justice be done, when they 
demand that the public lands be sold no more forever. They 
ask that capitalists be prevented from longer speculating out 
of the arduous toil of the brave pioneers. If money is to be 
made they wish those who do the work to make it. 

What is the picture presented by the annual sales of the pub- 
lic lands? Previous to 1820 the land was sald on credit, at 
$2,00 per acre, Much land was purchased on time in 1815, 
16, 17, 18, and 19 with the view of making large speculations. 
But many of its purchasers found themselves unable to pay for 
the lands, and Congress permitted their relinquishment. In 
1820 the credit system was abolished, and the price fixed at 
$1,25 per acre. From 1820 to 1829 there was a gradual in- 
crease in the annual sales from about 600,000 acres in 1820 to 
1,244,860 acres in 1829. From 1829 the sales were as follows: 

1830, - - 1,929,732 acres. 
1831, - 2,777,856 
1833, 3,856,227 
1834, - 4,658,218 
1835, - 12,554,478 
1836, 20,074,870 
1837, - - 5,601,103 
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1838, 3,414,907 acres. 
1839, 4,976,381 + 
1840, 2,236,889 « 
1841, 818,072" « 
1844, - a 1,600,000+ « 

From this table we can form some idea of the sales to actual 
settlers and to speculators. It is highly prebable that the imi- 
gration to the west has been as great for the last four or five 
years as at any previous time. Allowing the sales of 1841 to 
have been 1,800,000 acres, and conceding all the sales of that 
year and of each subsequent year to be the average annual 
sales which have been made to settlers since 1830, we find 
over 40,000,000 of acres have been sold to speculators since 
1830. Suppose they realize for this amount of land $5 per 
acre; calling $3 clear profit, they make 120,000,000 of dollars 
out of the labour of those whose toil subdued the wilderness, 
built up villages and fitted the country for health and happi- 
ness. Is not this a wrong,a great wrong, that demands reform? 

In conclusion, let me remind the reader that the time of 
reform is now. The day is approaching when sore distress 
will afflict this country, as well as Europe, if the present policy 
be perpetuated. Already has the price of land in settled States 
so increased as to put a farm beyond the reach of the poor. 
The country is fast filling up, and the west which is called the 
“poor man’s home,” will soon cease to afford him a home, 
unless the present system be reformed. Then will the condi- 
tion of those of no, capital be fixed, and their ranks contin- 
ually swelled by the whole increase of population. Already 
is pauperism increasing in the old states at a fearful rate. In 
Massachusetts the number of paupers was in 


1S4l, - - : - - - 13,148 
1843, - 15,655 


2,507 


« 
showing an increase of 20 per cent., while the population in- 
creased only 4 per cent! In New York the number was in 


1840, - - - - - - 70,731 
1841, - 78,444 


6,713 


showing an increase of 9 per cent. in one year, while the 
population increased 24 per cent. The number for New 


* Three quarters ending September 30. 
{ Fiscal year ending June 30, 1845. 
26 
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York, excluding the city and county of New York, was in 
1843, - - - - 82,754 
1844, - 97,961 


15,207 
showing an increase in one year of 20 percent. In the county 
and city of New York the number was in 

1843, - - - 37,724 
1844, - 58,171 

20,447 
showing an increase of 55 per cent., or an increase through- 
out the State of 25 per cent. in one year, while the popula- 
tion increased about 2} per cent. 

If this be the progress of events is it not time something 
were done to arrest the tide of evil? We should all remem- 
ber that the country is adequate to the maintenance of a hun- 
dred times our population, in independence, intelligence and 
ease, and that we have the absolute command over all the 
causes of destitution and unhappiness that abound. What is 
the suggestion of benevolence? That we go to work, and by 
securing the triumph of truth, give peace to every troubled 
soul! 


ROMAN LITERATURE. * 


Tuners is little certainty in the ancient history of Rome— 
it is obscured by the mists of fable. It is generally believed 
that the “lone mother of dead empires” was founded 753 
years before the advent of Jesus, by Romulus and Remus, 
twin brothers, and sons of Rhéa Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, 
who was driven from the throne of Alba by Amulius, his 
younger brother. With their true spirit of far-seeing policy, 
the infant city was proclaimed “a city of refuge” for all the 
oppressed of other nations, whether they were criminals and 
outlaws or the objects of oppression, Soon after the founda- 
tion of the city, Remus died, whereupon Romulus assumed the 
sovereign power, and established discipline and order among 
the thieves, robbers and murderers who had rallied about him. 


* Sketches of the History of Roman Literature, from the earliest period to the 


accession of Constantine the Great. Indorti discant, et ameont meminisee periii 


By Wilkins Tannehill. Nashville, 1846, Burton and Billings. 
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He must have been a chief of master spirit, else he could not 
have controlled the wild minds that he invited to Rome. 

Romulus was doubtless illiterate and unaware of the advan- 
tages of literature to a people. We cannot, therefore, suppose 
that learning was encouraged during his administration, for 
even had he the inclination to cultivate the minds of his peo- 
ple, he had enough to otherwise engage his attention in lay- 
ing the foundation of a military nation. 

“In the time of Romulus, literature, in its very rudest form, 
was unknown; it is even doubtful whether alphabetic charac- 
ters were known, without which learning can make little or 
no progress; nor did learning make any advances for several 
centuries after the foundation of the city. The Roman lan- 
guage was rude and unpolished, and was subject to so many 
changes in consequence of the influx of strangers, that Poly- 
bias says, the language of a treaty between the Carthagenians 
and Romans in the 245th year of the city was so different 
from that spoken in his time, it, was not understood by the 
most learned of the Romans.*” 

Numa, the successor of Romulus, “ possessed a mind,” says 
Livy, “deeply tinctured with virtue and well furnished with 
good principles;” and he endeavored to tame the turbulent 
people he governed and to imbue them with his spirit. But 
whatever may have been his peculiar doctrines, he kept them 
to himself, or communicated them only to his secluded asso- 
ciate, the nymph Egeria; for even the books he had written, 
he ordered to be buried with his body. 

“As in all rude fations, poetry appears to have been.first 
cultivated among the Romans, and was employedyin celebga- 
ting the praise of their gods and their deified heroes. About 
400 years after the building of the city, poetry wis employed 
in a species of dramatic entertainment, borrowed from the 
Tuscans, called the Fescennine verses, from Fescennia, a town 
in Tuscany, where that species of entertainment was first 
practised. This entertainment was introduced by the Romans 
at many of their festivals, particularly at harvest home, when 
they rallied each other in rude and unpollished verse. 


Our ancient swains, of hardy vigorous kind, 
At harvest home used to unbend the mind 
With festal sports. 
Here, in alternate verse, with rustic jest, 
The clowns their awkward raillery express’d. 





A similar custom was retained in the Saturnalia, or feast ot 
Saturn. This entertainment was gradually improved into 
what was called Satyre or Satires, which were accompanied 


* Polyb. B. If]. 22, Dunlap’s Hist. of Roman Lit, vol. p, I. 43. 
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with music and dancing. The Satyre are said to have pos- 
sessed every thing that was agreeable and amusing in the Fes- 
cennine verses, without their vulgarity, and were intended to 
ridicule and expose vice; hence those poems afterwards writ- 
ten for similar purposes, but in more refined and polished 
verse, were called Satires. From the entertaimments just 
mentioned originated the regular drama.” 

Livicus Andronicus, a freed man, was the first who wrote 
a regular play, about 241 years before Christ. He, with the 
aid of a boy, represented his own pieces, notwithstanding the 
law of Rome declaring the profession of an actor infamous. 
Andronicus was a writer of both tragedies and comedies, and 
made some translations froin the Greek dramatic writers. 

Ennius, the comic poet, succeeded Andronicus. He was 
born at Rudii, in Calabria, about 230 years before Christ, but 
was admitted to all the privileges of a Roman citizen. He 
imitated the dramatic writers of Greece. He did not confine 
himself solely to the drama, but appears to have written the 
history of the Roman Republic in heroic verse. A few frag- 
ments only of his writings are extant. He is said to have 
written about twenty tragedies and comedies. The following 
is from his tragedy Andromache, being the lamentation of An- 
dromache for the fall of troy : 


‘* Where shall I refuge seek or aid obtain? 

In flight or exile can I safely gain? 

Our city sack’d, even scorched the walls of stone, 
Our fanes consum’'d ; our altars overthrown. 

O Father—Country—Priam’s ruined hosiie ; 

A hallow'd temple with resounding dome— 
An@Yaulted roof with fretted gold illum’d, 

All now, alas! these eyes have secn consum’d, 
Have'seen the foe shed royal Priam’s blood, 

And stain Jove’s altar with the crimson flood.” 


About the time of Ennius, lived the tragic poet Accius, and 
the comic poets Nevius, Pacuvius and Plautus. 

Accius was the first to give the Romans some idea of the 
powerf the tragic muse. Before him comedy and farce had 
occupied the stage. He translated some of the most celebra- 
ted tragedies of Sophocles, and composed several himself. 
None of his plays have come to us entire. 

Nevius was a native of Campania, and served in the first 
Punic war. His earliest plays were represented 234 years 
before Christ. He wrote a poetical account of the war in 
which he was engaged. He indulged in satire, and for his 
attacks on certain Senators, was thrown into prison. This 
quieted him for a time, but he soon relapsed, and was forced 
to leave Rome and retire to Utica. 
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Pacuvius was the nephew of Ennius. He was both a pain- 
ter and poet. His genius elieited the praise of the Roman 
critics of the Augustan age of critical refinement. He died at 
Tarentum, in the 90th year of his age. 

“ PLaurus enjoyed a much higher reputation as a dramatic 
writer than any of his predecessors. He was the son of a 
freedman, and was born at Sarsina, a town in Umbria, a coun- 
try of Italy, about 228 years before Christ. Early in life he 
fixed his residence at Rome, where his talents soon attracted 
public attention. Having a talent for poetry the cultivation 
of it became the object of his ambition. He turned his atten- 
tion to the stage, and soon realized a considerable fortune by 
the popularity of his dramas, but engaging in trade he was 
reduced to poverty, and compelled to labour at a hand mill for 
his daily support—to such reverses is the most brilliant genius 
sometimes subjected. 


“In his dramatic compositions, Plautus selected for his 
model the comedies of Epicharmus, of Syracuse, who has been 
already mentioned as the inventor of true comedy. He made, 
however, such alterations in the plan and arrangement as were 
suited to the Roman stage and the taste of the Roman people. 
He selected for his subjects such peculiarities in Roman man- 
ners as appeared suited for dramatic effect. The number of 
his plays extant amount to twenty, an analysis of which will 
be found in Dunlap’s excellent hist#ry of Roman literature.” 

“@#ciivus was a native of Gaul,* but removed to Rome, 
where he fixed his residence, as the capital of the Roman em- 
pire presented a wider field for the exercise of his pectliar 
genius than the wild regions of his native provinces» He com- 
menced his literary career by writing for the stage. In some 
of his first attempts he was unsuccessful. He persevered, 
however, until he became a decided favorite. He produced 
many comedies, and other dramatic pieces, none of which 
have escaped the fate that attended the works of many of his 
contemporaries; none are now extant.” 

“Contemporary with Cecilius were Arrantus, Lusprus La- 
vinius and Trapea. Afranius is said to have been an inge- 
nious and eloquent writer; Lavinius was an imitator of Me- 
nander, and the plays of Trabea are mentioned with approba- 
tion by Cicero. As none of their dramatic productions are 
extant, no judgment can be formed of their merits; they are 
only noticed here to show, that at this period, there were a 
number of competitors for dramatic fame, which connect the 
chain between Plautus and Terence.” 

Terence was born at Carthage, about 193 years before 


* Dun. Hist. of Rom. Lit. vol. I. p. 196, says he was a native of Milan. 
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Christ. He was sold to a Roman Senator, who observing in 
him an aspiring genius, educated him with care and gave him 
his freedom. He applied himself to the drama, choosing Me- 
nander for his model, of whose comedies he translated more 
than one hundred. 

“Quintillian entertained a much higher opinion of the tal- 
ents of Terence, and his skill in dramatic composition, than 
any of his predecessors, and pronounced his commedies the 
most refined and elegant whi@h had appeared on the Roman 
stage. An English author, speaking of the works of the 
“elegant disciple of Menander,” as he called Terence, remarks, 
that ‘delicacy and sweetness are the characteristics of Ter- 
ence. His poetic images are all represented in the most clear 
and conspicuous expression; but his characters are too gene- 
ral and uniform, nor are they marked with those discrimina- 
ting peculiarities that distinguish one man from another, and 
his plots are too complicated and intricate.’” 

“ Horace, in his epistle to Augustus, speaks of the dramatic 
poets we have mentioned in the following language: ” 

‘* Ennius the brave, the lofty and the wise, 
Another Homer in the critic’s eyes, 
Forgets his promise, now secure of fame, 
And heeds no more his Pythagorean dream. 
No longer Nevius or his plays remain ; 

Yet we remember every pleasing scene ; 

So much can time its awff sanction give 

In sacred fame to bid a poem live. 

Whate’er disputes of ancient poets rise, 

In some one excellence their merit lies: 
What depth of learning old Pacuvius shows ! 
With sttong sublime the page of Accius glows: 
Menander’s comic robe Afranius wears ; 
Plautus as rapid in his plots appears 

As Epicharmus; Terence charms with art, 
And grave Cecilius sinks into the heart.” 


Terence was the last of the Roman dramatic poets of any 
reputation, and his plays continued to be represented in the 
more refined and classic times of the empire, when the stern 
maxim$ of Cato, the Censor, yielded to more liberal and en- 
lightened ideas, and Rome began to feel the influence of lite- 
rature in its effects upon the general manners of the people. 
The conquest of Greece had introduced among them the ele- 
gant literature of that celebrated land. 

«* When conquer’d Greece brought in her captive arts, 
She triumph’d o’er her savage conquerors’ hearts ; 
Taught our rough verse its numbers to refine, 
And our rough style with eloquence to shine.” 
Francis’ Horace. 
The works of Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle, of Epicurus, 
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of Homer, and others, thus became familiar to the Roman 
people, and excited a spirit of emulation which burst forth in 
full splendor under the munificent patronage of Augustus and 
Mecenas.” 

Lucritws, a satirical poet, was contemporary with Terence. 
He was born at Suessa, 148 years B. C. He employed his 
pen in satirizing the vices and follies of the times, which he 
did with some degree of impunity, having served in youth 
under Scipio Africanus and béfig sheltered by his influence. 
He wrote thirty books of satires, but only a few fragments 
remain. 

Lucretivs was from an illustrious family, and born about 
96 years B.C. He was mainly educated at Athens, where he 
adopted the opinions of the Epicurean sect. His philosophical 
poem entitled “ The Nature of Things,” has given immortality 
to his memory. Dr. Good ,;has made an admirable translation 
of it. fe 

ie delivers his opinions on the creation of the world, and 
maintains that the universe was originally composed of atoms 
floating through illimitable space, which being collected togeth- 
er by mere chance, formed this globe, and the numerous worlds 
that shine around us. In this particular he differed from the 
great founder of the Epicurean sect, who taught that the 
universe was composed of atoms, but that it was fashioned 
from these atoms by the hand ofga Supreme Deity. He be- 
lieved the soul to be a subtle, incorporeal substance, formed of 
the finest atoms, subject to decay and dissolution, and, there- 
fore, not immortal—for that which is immortal cannot be de- 
stroyed or annihilated. This doctrine he endeavors to support 
by many ingenious arguments. Having but a very vague and 
imperfect idea of a future state of existence, he represents 
death as the privation of all sense, and as a state of tranquil- 
ity and everlasting repose, which is inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments.” 

“With regard to the poem “On the Nature of Things,” it 
is even wonderful that it is as perfect as it is, when we reflect 
that the author was afflicted during the time of its composition 
with mental derangement. Lucretius put an end to his own 
existence, about 54 years before Christ.” 

Catus Vaterius Catunius was born in Verona, about 86 
years B.C. 

“Catullus was distinguished as a writer of epigrams, in 
which he did not spare the dictator himself. On one occasion 
he lampooned Cesar with great severity, charging him with 
having appropriated the public money and the spoils of the 
conquered nations to his own use; Caesar regarded it, however, 
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with so much indifference, that he invited the poet to supper 
the same evening his verses were shown to him.” 

“In the following elegy addressed to Calvus on the death of 
Quintillia, there is much feeling and beauty, even in the trans- 
lation of Elton: 


** If e’er in human grief there breathe a spell 
To charm the silent tomb, and soothe the dead, 
When soft regrets on past affections dwell, 
And o’er fond friendships lost our tears are shed ; 
Sure a less pang must touch Quintillia’s shade, 
While hovering o'er her sad, untimely bier ; 
Than keen felt joy that spirit pure pervade, 
To witness that her Calvus held her dear.” 
Euton’s Trans. 


“Catullus died forty-five years before Christ, at the early 
age of forty-one years, a victim of his dissipated habits.”* 

Terentivs Varro flourished about the time of Catullus. 
He was a poet and philosopher. He was called the “most 
learned of the Romans.” He was born about 116 years B. C. 
He served under Pompey, on whose death he devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, and enjoyed the friendship of Cicero. 

“ Varro composed a great number of works, embracing al- 
most the whole circle of learning then cultivated, namely, 
antiquities, history, philosophy, criticism and poetry, in all 
which he was distinguished. Of his works but few remain ; 
the mést complete are his freatises “On Agriculture” and “On 
the Latin Language.” In the first he discusses at considerable 
length the various subjects connected with rural life and rural 
employments, and gives particular instruction as to the man- 
agement of a farm and the rearing of all kinds of domestic 
animals. The latter is a learned philological work, originally 
written in twenty-four books, in which he treats of the Latin 
language in all its parts. His theological works, not now 
extant, were frequently referred to and quoted by the fathers 
of the Christian Church. His work “On the Worship of the 
Gods” is quoted by St. Augustine, who says that Varro con- 
sidered God not only the soul of the world, but the world 
itself. Varro also gained considerable reputation as a satirical 
writer.” 

“ About thirty-one years after Christ, the affairs of the Ro- 
man republic assumed a new character. After a long series 
of civil wars, proscriptions and assassinations, the republic, 
whose victorious banners had so long spread over a prostrate 
world, ceased to exist, and on its mighty ruins rose the feeble 


* An English version of the poems of Catullus, by Dr. Nott, the translator of 
the Persian poet Hafez, was published in 1795. 
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fabric of the Roman Empire; the simple insignia of her con- 
suls were exchanged for the sceptre of royalty, which in its 
turn has been exchanged for the crozier. The causes which 
led to these changes do not fall within the desiga of this work, 
they more properly belong to the philosophy of history.” 

“The decisive battles of Philippi and Actium had put down 
the rivals and opponents of Octavius, and had given him the 
title of Augustus, by which he has since been known. Not- 
withstanding the well founded eharge that during his connec- 
tion with Anthony and Lepidus, Augustus even exceeded them 
in cruelty and the number of his proscriptions, he seems to 
have been by nature inclined to humanity, and after an intim- 
idated and obsequious senate conferred upon him supreme 
power, and the title of Imperator, he became the patron of all 
that was refined in literature and elegant in art. Protected 
by his power and encouraged by his patronage, a numerous 
corps of candidates for fame in the different departments of 
literature entered the lists, and contended for the prize which 
is so highly valued in all civilized nations. During his reign, 
learned men enjoyed a consideration and influence never 
before experienced by them in Rome. During the reign of 
Augustus, the temple of Janus, which was always open in 
time of war, was closed for the first time since the beginning 
of the second Punic war—a period of 188 years. Being at 
peace with the world, Augustus turned his attention to the 
arts of peace, and he was prompted no less by policy than 
inclination to encourage learning as one of the means of refi- 
ning the manners of the people, and rendering them forgetful 
for the freedom they had lost. 

“Among the distinguished literary men of the time of Au- 
gustus, Vira holds the first place. He was born at Andes, 
a village near Mantua, seventy years before the birth of Christ. 
He was educated at Cremona, and the first years of his life 
were passed there in the peaceful occupation of agriculture, 
and occasional devotion to the muses. When Augustus was 
elevated to the Roman empire, in ‘order to reward his veteran 
troops, he distributed among them the lands that lay around 
Cremonia and Mantua. In this distribution, Virgil not only 
lost his Jand, but narrowly escaped losing his life, in a contest 
with a soldier, with whom he ventured to dispute the posses- 
sion of his “ pleasant fields and native home.” 

“After the loss of his land, accompanied by his father he 
repaired to Rome, where he attracted the notice of Augustus, 
who restored to him his lost property. As a tribute of grati- 
tude, he composed the first eclogue, in which, while he relates 
his own good fortune, he feelingly deplores the distresses of 


his Mantuan friends, and the gloomy prospects that lie before 
them: 
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‘¢ But we must beg our bread in climes unknown 
Between the scorching or the freezing zone, 
And some to fair Oaxig shall be sold, 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. 

The rest among the Britons be confined 

A race of men from all the world disjoin’d. 

O must the wretched exiles ever mourn, 

Nor ofter length of rolling years return ! 

Are we condemn’'d by fate’s unjust decree 

No more our houses, or our homes to see? 

Or shall we mount again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms once our own ? 


Drypen. 


“Tn pastoral poetry he has always held the first rank. His 
eclogues are distinguished for a charming simplicity, yet ele- 
gance of style, which have not been surpassed by any writer 
of ancient or modern times; there is no expression to offend 
the most fastidious ear. In no work has rural life been so 
eloquently described. How strikingly beautiful is the following: 


‘Come see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 
The woods, the fountains, and the flowery ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you half so true. 

Here could I live, and love, and die with you. 

Now I to fighting fields am sent afar 

And strive in winter camps with toils of war, 
While you, (alas that I should find it so,) 

To shun my sight your native soil forego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread eternal snow. 
Ye frosts and snows her tender body spare; 

Those are not limbs for icicles to tear, 

For me the wilds and deserts are my choice; 

The Muses once my care, my once harmonious voice, 
There will I sing, forsaken and alone, 

The rocks and hollow caves shall echo to my moan, 
The rind of every plant her name shall know 

And, as the rind extends, the love shall grow. 


Drypen. 


After the eclogues he wrote the Georgics, a philosophical 
poem on agricultural pursuits, the first idea of which he recei- 
ved from the “ Works and Days” of Hesiod. This poem he 
inscribed to his friend and patron Mecenas: 


‘© What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine; 

And how to raise on elms the teeming vine; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 

I sing Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 


Drypen. 


Having been himself a practical agriculturist, he gives direc- 
tions with regard to the different kinds of tillage, proper for 
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different soils; the management of fruit trees; the proper 
method of cultivating different kinds of vegetables useful as 
food for man; in short he gives ample instructions in every 
thing relating to agriculture, not in the plain style of modern 
writers on such subjects but with all the eloquence of the most 
attractive versification. He thus describes a storm in harvest: 


‘* Air rushes down and deluges the soil ; 

Floats the high corn, and drowns the oxen’s toil, 

The trenches fill, the channel’d rivers rise, 

And the white spray from chafing ocean flies. 

Himself, the ethereal Father, hovering shrouds 

His presence in a noon-day night of clouds; 

The lightnings from his gleaming hand are thrown; 

The wide earth shakes; the beasts are fled and gone ; 

Fear falls on men, and quails their humble hearts; 

He smites huge Athos with his flaming darts ; 

The rocks of Rhodope, disparted bow, 

And ruin rives Cerannia’s smouldering brow ; 

Rains dash in floods; the gust redoubling roars, 

And howls, a mighty wind, from forests and from shores.” 
Exton. 


The last and greatest work of Virgil was the 7Znead, upon 
which he was employed eleven years, and unfortunately died 
before he applied to it his last corrections. This celebrated 
and immortal poem is founded upon the escape of neas from 
Troy after its capture by the Greeks; his subsequent settle- 
ment in Italy, and the foundation of a kingdom which was the 
cradle of Rome. The adventures of Aineas and his compan- 
ion, are described in a style so masterly, and in language so 
full of energy and eloquence, that the feelings of the reader 
become at once enlisted, and with intense interest he follows 
the pious son of Anchises through all his wanderings; yet as 
if fearful of wearying by a continued recital of hair breadth 
escapes, and “moving accidents by flood and field,” he has 
skilfully interwoven several episodes of peculiar interest and 
striking beauty, such as that of Nisus and Euridice, the fune- 
ral of Pallas, and others. 

We might multiply extracts, to exhibit the beauty, magnifi- 
cence, and sublimity of his diction, but as it is a work so fa- 
miliar to every classical reader, let the following suffice, in 
which the filial piety of Aneas is beautifully displaved. The 
aged Anchises, who had for some time resisted the solicitations 
of his son to leave the fated city, at length yields, when Mneas 
addresses him as follows: 


“ Haste, my dear Father, (‘t is no time to wait,) 
And load my shoulders with a willing freight. 
Whate’er befalls, your life shall be my care ; 
One death, and one deliverance we will share. 
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My hand shall lead our little son; and you, 

My faithful consort, shall our steps pursue, 

Next you, my servants, heed my strict commands ; 
Without the walls a ruin’d temple stands 

To Ceres hallow'’d once; a cypress nigh, 

Shoots up her venerable head on high, 

Long by religion kept: there tend your feet ; 

And in divided parties let us meet. 

Our country’s Gods, the relics and the bands, 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltless hands ; 

In me "tis impious holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with slaughter, new from war, 

Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt, 

Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt.” Dryden. 


Virgil is supposed to have written the Aneid to reconcile 
the Roman people to the change of Government which took 
place under Augustus. For that purpose he endeavors to 
show that Aneas was called into Italy by express command 
of the gods, and that under his descendants the Romans would 
obtain the empire of the world; thus Lib. Ill. 97. 


“Through the wide world the AZnean house shall reign, 
And childrens’ children shall the crown sustain.” 


A similar prophecy is contained in the twentieth book of 


the Illiad: 


*« On great Aineas shall devolve the reign, 
And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sustain.” 


To prove that the decree of the gods had been fulfilled at 
the accession of Augustus, it is asserted that Julius Cesar, 
whose heir Augustus was, derived his descent from the Trojan 
hero. 


«¢ Then Cesar from the Julian stock shal! rise, 
Whose empire Ocean, and whose fame the skies 
Alone shali bound rm Dryden. 





From the foregoing, and other passages, it appears that Vir- 
gil possessed many of the arts of a courtier, and knew how to 
flatter the vanity and gain the favor of his Imperial master; 
but whatever may have been his faults in this respect, they 
are amply redeemed by his love of country, and the patriotic 
sentiments which pervade the poem. Many of his descriptive 
pieces display not only singular beauty, but a sublimity of 
style, not surpassed by the “ Prince of Poets” himself.* 

Virgil was also a Philosopher, having been early instructed 
in the doctrines of Epicurus, which run through most of his 


* Spence’s Polymetes Dia. III. 
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writings. Notwithstanding he may be properly considered as 
belonging to the Epicurean sect, he sometimes introduces the 
opinions of other sects, as in the fourth Georgic he gives the 
doctrines of Zeno, the Stoic, with regard to the origin of 
things: 
«Induced by such examples some have taught 

That bees have portions of ethereal thought ; 

Endowed with particles of heavenly fires ; 

For God the whole created mass inspires, 

Through heaven and earth and ocean’s depth he throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beasts, and fowls, 

With breath are quicken’d, and attract their souls. 

Hence take the forms his presence did ordain, 

And into him at length revolve again. 

No room is left for death, they mount the sky, 

And to their own congenial planets fly.” Dryden. 


In the fifty-second year of his age, Virgil set out for Greece, 
with the design of putting a finishing hand to the AZneid, and 
of devoting the remainder of his days to the study of Philoso- 
phy, beneath the shades of the venerable groves where Socra- 
tes, Plato, and Aristotle, delighted the listening crowd; but 
being seized with illness, he returned to Brundusium, a town 
of Calabria, where he died, nineteen years before the Christian 
era. A short time before his death, he is said to have written 
the following inscription for his tomb: 


‘* I sang of flocks, tillage, heroes; Mantua gave 
Me life, Brundusium death, Naples a grave.” 


At his request, his body was conveyed to Naples, and inter- 
red near that city, at the entrance of what is now called the 
Grotto of Pausillipo. 

The genius of Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, and Horace, also 
distinguished the reign of Augustus, who flattered and liberally 
patronised the Poets of his time, and whose vanity they grati- 
fied with extravagant praise. Thus Horace: 


** Yet Rome to thee her living honors pays ; 
By thee we swear, to thee our altars raise, 
While we confess no Prince so great, so wise, 
Hath ever risen, or shall ever rise.” Francis. 


The memory of Ovi is immortal. He was born at Sulmo, 
ninety miles from Rome, about forty-three years before the 
birth of Christ. He was intended for the Bar, and for his edu- 
cation was sent to Rome, and afterwards to Athens. But he 
yieldea to his ruling passion, and devoted himself to the culti- 
vation of poetry. His greatest work is the Metamorphoses, 

27 
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divided into fifteen books. He was a philosopher. Thus he 
deséribes the chaotic world: 


** Before the seas, and this terrestrial ball, 
And heaven’s high canopy that covers all, 
One face was Nature; if a face; 
Rather a rude and indigested mass ; 
A lifeless lump, unfashion’d and unfram’d, 
Of jarring seeds, and justly Chaos nam’d. 
No sun was lighted up‘the world to view, 
No moon did yet her blunted horns renew. 
Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky, 
Nor poised, did on her own foundation lie, 
Nor seas about the shores their arms had thrown; 
But earth, and air, and water, were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth unstable, 
And water’s dark abyss unnavigable. 
No certain form on any was impress’d ; 
All were confus’d, and each disturb’d the rest, 
For hot and cold were on one body fix’d, 
And soft with hard, and light with heavy, mix’d.” 


He then describes the creation of the world from this “ rude 
and indigested mass,” by an Almighty hand, that “made the 
parts agree,” and 


‘*That no unequal portions might be found, 
He moulded earth into a spacious round ; 
Then with a breath he gave the winds to blow, 
And bade the congregated waters flow.” Dryden. 


According to Ovid, the sun, moon, and stars, the earth, with 
its animals and vegetables, and the fishes of the sea, were cre- 
ated before man. 


‘‘A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man design‘d; 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 
For empire form’d, and fit to rule the rest.” Dryden. 


It is evident from the above passages, that Ovid was ac- 
quainted with the systems of the Greek Philosophers, which 
he no doubt studied when, in early life, he visited Athens. 
That he was acquainted with the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, appears trom the following: 


“To think of death is but an idle thing, 
Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 
A dream of darkness, and fictitious flame? 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems pass, 
And fables of a world that never wes? 
What feels the body when the soul oxpires, 
By time corrupted, or consum’d by res? 
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Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 
In other forms, and only changes seats.” 


“ leath so call’d, is but old matter dress’d, 
In some new figure, and a varied vest. 
Thus all things are but alter’d, nothing dies; 
And here and there the embodied spirit flies 
By time or force, or sickness dispossess’d, 
And lodges where it lights, on man or beast.” 


Mer. Lis. XV. 150.—Dryden. 


Tiputivs was a Roman Knight, but left the toils and honors 
of Arms for the cultivation of Literature. He did not flatter 
the pride of Augustus so much as his cotemporaries, and con- 
sequently the genial dews of Royal favor were not so plenti- 
fully showered upon him. His style was pure and elegant. 
Four books of Elegies are all that remain of his works, The 
following is part of the Eleventh Elegy of the Fourth Book : 


“Say, my Cerinthus, does thy tender breast 
Feel the same feverish heats that mine molest! 
Alas! I only wish for health again, 

Because I think my lover shares my pain; 
For what would health avail to wretched me, 
If you could unconcern’d my illness see.” 


Prorertivs was born fifty-nine years before Christ, and 
died nineteen years before Christ. His works were chiefly 


Elegies, of which Four Books are extant. He was requested 
to write an Epic Poem, of which Augustus was to be the hero; 
but he would not “sacrifice for poetic fame the freedom of his 
own thoughts upon the altar of flattery.” 

Horace was the first Roman Lyric Poet. He was the son 
of a Freedman, who sent him to Athens to study Philosophy. 
Here he embraced the Epicurean doctrines, but afterwards 
abandoned them and became aStoic. On his return to Rome, 
he attached himself to Brutus, and was engaged in the battle 
of Philippi, where he discovered his unfitness for war. Of his 
disgrace as a Soldier, he thus humorously speaks: 


With thee I saw Philippi’s plain, 

Its fatal rout, a fearful scene! 

And dropp’d, alas, the inglorious shield 

Where valor’s self was fore’d to yield. 

Where soil’d in dust the vanquish'’d lay 

And breath’d the indignant soul away. 

But me, when dying with my fear, 

Through warring hosts, enwrapp’d in air, 

Swift did the god of wit convey. Francis. 


From Philippi he went to Rome, and concealed himself in 
the house of a friend. He was soon introduced to Virgil, who 
espoused his cause, procured him the restoration of his pro- 
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perty, the favor of Mecenas, and the friendship of Augustus, 
whose enemy he had been. His works consist of Odes, Epis- 
tles, Satires, and the Art of Poetry. His Odes are the best 
specimens of that kind of Poetry among the Romans. His 
Satires are full of good sense. His object was to expose vice 
and folly, and hold them up to ridicule. Dr. Hurd thus speaks 
of his “Art of Poetry :” 

“Art of Poetry has long been considered by the learned as 
a kind of summary of the rules of good writing, to be gotten 
by heart by every young student; and to whose decisive au- 
thority the greatest masters in taste and composition must 
finally submit.” 

Dr. Blair says: ‘“ No poet supports a moral sentiment with 
more dignity, touches a gay one more happily, or possesses 
the art of trifling more agreeably. His language is so fortu- 
nate, that with a single word or epithet, he often conveys 
whole descriptions to the fancy. Hence he has been, and 
ever will continue to be, a favorite author with all persons of 
taste.” 

He was born sixty-four years before Christ, and died sud- 
denly in his fifty-ninth year. 

Under the cruel and oppressive rule of seven successors of 
Augustus, embracing a period of fifty-five years, the progress 
of literature was checked; but it found encouragement under 
the honorable reigns of Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, Tragan, 
Adrian, Antonius, and Marcus Aurelius. Under Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, there were but few poets, be- 
cause talent and genius restrained in their freedom dared not 
give utterance to their true inspirations. 

Lucan was the first poet after Horace, worthy of notice. 
He was born at Corduba, (now Cordova,) in Spain, A. D. 39. 
He was nephew of the celebrated philosopher, Seneca, but a 
mean-spirited man. He gained the favor of Nero by the 
basest flattery. Nere was vain of his own poetic talent, and 
challenged Lucan to a contest. Lucan gained the prize, but 
lost the protection of his Imperial rival. Nero, thus defeated, 
determined on revenge, and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. Being engaged in the conspiracy of Piso he was ar- 
rested, and under the promise of pardon was exhorted to re- 
veal the names of the conspirators. He had the meanness to 
accuse his own muther. The only favor he received for this 
dastard act, was to choose his mode of death. He had his 
veins opened in a warm-bath, and died in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, A. D. 65. 

Lucan is known to us by one of his works only, Pharsaiia, 
the subject of which is the wars between Cxsar and Pompey. 
In this poem are passages of great power and beauty. 
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Puxprvs, the Fabulist, was a Thracian by birth, and flour- 
ished in the reign of Tiberius. He is only known as the trans- 
lator of AZsop’s Fables into lambic verses. 

Persivus, the successor of Horace as a Satirist, flourished at 
this time. He was the disciple of Cornutus, a Stoic Philoso- 
pher. In one of his satires he thus speaks of himself: 


‘ai 


Nature formed me of satiric mould, 
And spleen too petulent to be controlled.” 


Juvenat was born A. D. 38, at Aquinam, a town of the 
Volci. He was intended for the Law, but left it for the culti- 
vation of Poetry. He possessed a fearless and independent 
spirit, and would not stoop to sing the praises of such tyrants 
as Nero and Domitian. He lived eighty years. Sixteen of his 
Satires have come down to us. He studied Philosophy, of 
which he thus speaks: 


**’T is blest philosophy, whose voice inspires 
The upright tenor of subdued desires ; 
When error and gross vice the soul infest, 
She gently draws and weeds them from the breast.” 


As a Satirical Poet he holds an elevated rank. 

Vaterevus Fiaccus was cotemporary with Juvenal, was 
born A. D. 69, and flourished in the reign of Vespasian. By 
some he is called the “Second Poet of Rome after Virgil.” 
The following is from that part of the Poem on the Argantine 
Expedition, where Media determines to fly with her lover from 
Colchis : 


**On her press’d couch, her groveling form she throws, 
And, thus exclaiming, breathes her parting woes, 
‘Qh did my father these embraces give, 

And fondly bless the wretched fugitive! 

O could’st thou see mos. reverend Aetes! see 
These streaming tears! for not more lov’d is he; 
No,—trust me, father! not more dear than thee. 
Oh that the swelling waves might close above, 

And I might perish with the man I love! 

My prayers I leave thee; may thy reign endure 

To long old age, in placid rest secure ; 

And other children, O my father! be 

Worthier thy trust, and kinder far than me !’” 


Suavs Iraticus was born A. D. 72. He was designed for 
the’ Bar, but after the death of Nero, in whose reign he was 
one year Consul, he fixed his residence near Naples, and de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. Of his works there remains 
only an Historical Poem in Seventeen Books, on the second 


Punic war. 
97* 
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Marttau was a native of Spain, and went to Rome to study 
Law. He deserted the law, and being able to become “all 
things to all men,” he gained the favor of the great, by unde- 
served flattery. He extolled Domitian, while living, as a pat- 
tern of public and private virtue; but when dead, he repre- 
sented him as the most vicious of men. He was a writer of 
Epigams, fourteen Books of which remain. 

Sratius was born at Naples, in the reign of Domitian. He 
was the author of many works, the most celebrated of which 
is the Thebaid, in twelve Books, founded on the unhappy 
quarrel between Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of C£dipus, 
who, on the death of their father, agreed to sway by turns the 
sceptre of Thebes. He died about one hundred years after 
Christ. 

After Statius are found but few Poets worthy of note.— 
Those mentioned are Dyonisius, Oprran, and CaLPuuRnivs. 


“From the foregoing sketches, it will be seen that within a 
few years after the death of Augustus, poetry in its highest 
forms had nearly ceased to exist, and that Rome produced no 
Dramatist after Terence, of any reputation. The dearth of 
Dramatic talent may be accounted for in the Despotic nature 
of the Government, and the increasing attachment of the Ro- 
man people, to the cruel and inhuman exhibitions of the Am- 
phitheatre, where slaves and criminals were compelled to con- 
tend with ferocious wild beasts, and where Gladiators, regu- 
larly trained to the arts of attack and defence, displayed their 
skill and courage in deadly contests with each other. 

“ Although Theatrical amusements, in which were united in- 
tellectual pleasure and the gratification of the senses, restrain- 
ed, in a considerable degree, the combats of Gladiators under 
Julius Cesar and Augustus, yet, under those monsters of ini- 
quity and cruelty, Nero and Domitian, they were revived with 
full force, and continued to amuse the Roman people, until 
finally abolished by the Emperor Honorius, A. D. 403. Ho- 
norius was induced to take this step in consequence of the 
death of Telemachus, a Christian Hermit, who, inspired by a 
holy zeal, in the cause of Humanity, left his cell among the 
mountains of Syria, to put a stop to such cruel exhibitions, 
and throwing himself amidst the combatants in the arena, 
with that benevolent intent, was stoned to death by the spec- 
tators. 

“In these cruel exhibitions, so revolting to every Christian 
feeling, some of the Emperors, particularly those we have 
mentioned, greatly delighted; they gratified that thirst for 
blood, for which they were more distinguished, than for any 
great or useful quality. The people, imitating the example of 
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their rulers, deserted the Theatre, and the Temple of the Muses 
was abandoned for the Arena. 

“ The combats of Gladiators, which took such hold upon the 
Roman people, were first exhibited abou four hundred years 
after the foundation of the city, by the sons of Brutus, at the 
funeral of their father, and for many years after were only ex- 
hibited on such occasions. The Magistrates at length exhibit- 
ed them at the Saturnalia, or feasts in honor of Saturn, and 
“though calculated rather to move pity and cause horror than 
to give pleasure, yet, like other scenes which excite hopes and 
fears, and keep the mind in suspense, they were admired by 
the multitude, and became frequent on solemn occasions and 
festivals.” We may form a tolerably correct opinion of the 
attachment of the people to such exhibitions, when we find 
the virtuous Trajan, on whom a whole people conferred the 
title of Optimus, or Most Ezcellent, yielding to their predilec- 
tions, and, on his triumph after the Dacian war, exhibiting 
games which continued one hundred and twenty-three days, 
during which ten thousand Gladiators engaged in mortal com- 
bat for the amusement of a depraved people. 

“Such is the influence of custom and example, and so callous 
do we become to the most bloody scenes by frequent exhibi- 
tions, that, according to Tacitus, the faithful and elegant his- 
torian of the times, Roman Knights, Senators, and even wo- 
men of illustrious rank, descended into the arena, and engaged 
in combat. How sadly depraved must the state of society 
have been, when such scenes were permitted! How much in- 
ferior was the Roman to the Grecian character! The latter 
never permitted such foul and bloody exhibitions to pollute 
their Theatres; the very lowest and most abandoned of their 
women, would have considered themselves dishonored by ap- 
pearing as prize-fighters in the arena. The only practice 
among the Greeks that approached the Gladiatorial exhibitions, 
was considered a religious rite. In the Heroic ages, accord- 
ing to the then usages of war, captives were sometimes slain 
upon a warrior’s tomb, not to amuse the assembled crowd, but to 
appease the manes of the departed. Thus Homer relates, that 
at the funeral of Patroclus, Achilles slew twelve Trojan cap- 
tives on his tomb: 


** Then, last of all, and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fel].” 


Thus we have noticed the Poets of Rome. We have not 
space to follow this work before us through its account of the 


Historians and Philosophers. These sketches are full of in- 
terest. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


BY MRS. SOPHIA H. OLIVER. 


Humming-bird! sweet Humming-bird ! 

Oh! thou charming, tiny thing, 
Now the lily’s leaves are stir’d 

By thy rainbow tinted wing. 
Where the honeysuckle sweet 

Lifts its nectar-goblet re‘, 
Fluttering on thy piniuns fleet 

Now thou bend’st thy lovely head. 


Tiny creature! sweet coquette ! 
Thou dost sing thy humming strain, 
When the trumpet-flower is wet 
With the morning’s dewy rain. 
And from every gorgeous cup 
Waving from the green woodbine, 
Thou a nectar-draught dost sup 
Sweeter far than ruby wine. 


Winged rainbow of the air, 
Rob’d in radiant-tinted vest, 
Tell me in what flowret fair 
Thou hast made thy downy nest! 
In what lovely solitade, 
In what deep secluded grove, 
Dost thou rear thy infant brood 
With a parent’s anxious love? 


Ah! thou dartest on thy way, 
Heedless of my vain request, 
Glancing through the sunny ray 
To thy silken-curtain’d nest. 
And though o’er thy path of light 
I see thy dazzling plumage shine, 
Alas! so rapid is thy flight, 
That vain were mad pursuit of mine. 


In the chambers of the mind 
Oft a radiant wing is stir’d, 
Rapid as the passing wind, 
Bright as thine, sweet Humming-bird. 
Bright as thine at morning’s hour, 
When from thy secluded cell 
Thou dost dart, from flower to flower, 
To drink of every nectar-well. 
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And that bright and gifted thing, 
Thought,—the offspring of the mind, 
Knowledge sips from every spring, 
And hoards it up for human kind: 
Hoards it up with jealous care 
In the mind's deep hermit cell, 
Where with mild and thoughtful air 
Memory sits,—and guards it well. 
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OS THE MODE TO CHANGE IMMEDIATELY IN PRACTICE, BENEFICIALLY FOR 
ALL, THE PRESENT INFERION CIRCUMSTANCES THROUGHOUT SUCIETY, 
FOR SUPERIOR, 


To effect this change, will be to re-or. ganise society from its 
foundation, through all its ramifications, in accordance with 
the unchanging laws of God respecting humanity as those 
laws have existed from the creation of man. 

This re-organization will include arrangements to well edu- 
cate, employ. and govern every individual through life, and 
thus to effect, 1v Practice, among the human race, equal rights 


and a just equality, the evident object of the Founders of the 
American Constitution. By their profound investigations, the 
writers and signers of the Federation of Independence had 
discovered, that without justice among men, there could be 
no wisdom, virtue, permanent peace or happiness, and that 
justice required equal rights and a just practical equality among 
the haman races; but they had not discovered that these rights 
of man were attainable only in practice where society could be 
based and constructed on the laws of God respecting humanity. 
Neither was society at that period prepared, by previous cir- 
cumstances, to receive or understand the now evident laws of 
God. 

It is now only that the public, even in the United States, 
are prepared to understand and receive these laws, although 
through their application to practice, is it possible to place, 
educate, employ, and govern men, to enable all, according to 
their individual natural qualities or organizations at birth, to 
be trained to become good, wise, and happy, and society per- 
manently progressive in excellence of every kind, and always 
affluent beyond the desires of every individual. 

The laws of God respecting humanity are: that nature 
makes the qualities, opinions, and feelings of each one of the 
human race; and that the Great Creating Power of the Uni- 
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verse, which is Nature itself, being alone the author, is alone 
accountable for them; while the laws of Men are: that 
man makes his own qualities, opinions, and feelings, and, 
therefore, is accountable to his fellow man for them. This 
error is the direct or indirect source of all crime and misery, 
and the cause of the existing physical and mental oppression 
over the world; while the laws of God, when consistently, 
fully and honestly introduced, will prove to be the cause of 
all good among men. To effect, in practice, this change from 
evil to good, will be to replace the existing inferior circum- 
stances, created by the Jaws of men, by the superior circum- 
stances which will necessarily emanate from the laws of 
God. . 

These superior circumstances, to well place, educate, em- 
ploy and govern all, can be attained only under the Federative 
System, carried to its true point in practice; that is, when 
made to descend to ensure the care and good conduct, from 
birth to death, of each individual, and made to expand so as 
to include such care und conduct for the inhabitants of either 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, and ultimately of the 
world. 

The Federative System, to well govern each and all through 
life, must be divided into Federative Unions, each to contain 
from about five hundred or six hundred to from about two 
thousand to two thousand five hundred; but not to be less 
than five hundred or exceed two thousand five hundred. 

These numbers are also required to enable each Union to 
have the due proportion within itself of the four natural ele- 
ments of society, which are necessary to insure its permanent 
prosperity. These are the elements of production, distribution, 
forming character, and governing. 

Each Federative Union then will contain its due proportion 
of population and means to give power to produce wealth 
abundantly ; to distribuile it most beneficially ; to well form the 
character of all physically, mentally, morally, and practically ; 
and to well govern all locally and generally. Now, the existing 
arrangements of society, emanating, as they all do, from false 
first principles, can never effect one.of these results; neither 
can they ever be obtained in isolated or country dwellings, in 
small towns as now constructed, or in large cities. These are, 
in various ways, inferior circumstances, which must be en- 
tirely abandoned. Nor can these results be obtained under 
the present classifications of society; for these are calculated 
to create falsehood, hypocrisy, and crime, through all ranks, in 
every class and division. Nor can they be obtained under any 
system which trains individuals in the practice of endeavoring 
to buy cheap and sell dear for individual profit, or under any 
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system which admits of private property; for these are infe- 
rior, vicious, and deteriorating practices, so injurious that they 
daily perpetuate falsehood, deception, dishonesty, and every 
kind of crime. The present classification, arrangements, and 
practices of society constitute a combination of circumstances 
so inferior, that they appear to be purposely calculated to pro- 
duce, among the mass, poverty, ignorance, crime, degradation, 
and misery, with falsehood, deception, and oppression among 
all classes; for in these results they have admirably succeed- 
ed, and must succeed as long as society shall continue so irra- 
tional as to suffer the causes which continually create and 
re-create them, through every succeeding generation, to 
remain. 

These evils are to be overcome, and forever prevented, by 
the introduction of the Federative System, for the general 
practice of society; a system which will effect a greater and 
more beneficial revolution in human affairs, than all previous 
revolutions have accomplished. It will form men and women 
in person, mind, and manner, far superior to any who have 
yet existed, and place them within a new combination of vir- 
tuous, healthy, and happy circumstances, such as poets under 
their old Industrial System could never even imagine. 

The present Industrial System encourages the growth of 
every inferior feeling, passion, and thought; it not only hourly 
produces ignorance, poverty, and crime of every description, 
but it wastes, in the most extravagant manner, the time, capi- 
tal, and means of society, as well as the physical and mental 
powers of the whole population, through the life of every in- 
dividual. This endless creation of inferior qualities, crimes, 
and miseries, and this enormous waste of faculty, proper- 
ty, and person, can never obtain the results sought for; can 
never produce wisdom, goodness, universal wealth, and hap- 
piness. 

It is the Federative System, based on the eternal laws of 
God, which can alone place humanity under such a new com- 
bination of rational and superior circumstances, as can make 
the entire population of any country to become wise, good, 
and happy.» True, it will be said by the mere men of the 
world, “this is all correct in theory, and most desirable, if it 
could be attained in practice, but we know it is impracticable.” 
This saying of the mere men of the world, means only that it 
is impracticable for them, who have never studied the subject, 
except so much upon the surface of it as is just suflicient to 
prevent their understanding it, although it will soon prove 
itself to be far more simple and easy of practice than the het- 
erogeneous mass of Constitutions, which is now called So- 
ciety. 
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It is not long since the practical men of the world said it 
was impracticable to navigate vessels against wind and tide; 
to travel on land twenty miles an hour; to light cities by gas; 
and much more, to communicate our thoughts and wishes to 
others, at more than a thousand miles distant, in a second of 
time. Have the wisdom, therefore, you men of the world, 
not to stand in the way of progress, but say that which is 
true, that now you are incompetent to know what is imprac- 
ticable. 

It will be found that this improved Federative System will 
be far more easy of practice, when it shall be studied and well 
understood, than it will be to continue much longer the present 
most injurious system of ignorant individuality. 

The Federative System now advocated to be carried to per- 
fection, will be formed of a greater or less number of Federa- 
tive Unions. These Unions will be constructed in such man- 
ner as to produce the best qualities of the most valuable wealth 
abundantly; to distribute it justly and most advantageously ; 
to educate all from birth, so as to form the best physical, men- 
tal, moral, and,practical character for each, that their natural 
organization at birth will admit; and also, shall be so con- 
structed and combined that each individual shall be the most 
easily and well governed through life. In addition, these 
Unions may be most advantageously Federated so as to unite 
with any number of similar Unions, even to the extent of this 
hemisphere, or over the world. To effect all these important 
objects, the Constitution of these Unions will be simple, and 
easy of execution, when sufficient capital to construct them 
efficiently shall be applied. 

These Unions will consist of, first, from three thousand to five 
thousand acres of dand, according to soil and locality; to be 
well cultivated, and so laid out as to form the whole estate 
into one beautiful scene, combining utility and ornament. 

2. Of buildings to accommodate from five hundred to two 
thousand five hundred men, women, and children, with private 
apartments, colleges for instruction, rational amusements, and 
means of recreation, with all otker requisite public rooms for 
business; and at a due distance from these, buildings tor 
horses, and manufactures, with artificial or scientific power to 
work them. 

3. Of a population commencing with five or six hundred, 
and extending gradually to two thousand, or two thousand five 
hundred; but not descending below five hundred, or exceeding 
two thousand five hundred. 

To men of extensive varied experience, with comprehensive 
minds, there is nothing impracticable in all this. 

It is practicable, with capital, to purchase the land, lay it 
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vut, to become beautiful, to well cultivate it, to erect the build- 
ings, establish the trades and manufactures, collect a proper 
population, adopt measures to educate or re-create their cha- 
racters, so as to make them feel, think, and act rationally, in 
order to make them have charity for and to love one another, 
be reasonably industrious, and be so united as, without private 
property, to have their greatest pleasure in promoting the well- 
doing and happiness of each other. Their regular business 
will thus be simply to well form the character of each from 
birth physically, mentally, morally, and practically, and well 
employ all, according to age and capacity, in order that there 
shall be always a superfluity of wealth, and that there shall 
not be one brought up in ignorance, idleness, or with any bad 
habit, or to be, at any time, in fear of poverty; but to be cer- 
tain that all shall be placed within superior circumstances, for 
as are these circumstances—inferior, mixed, or superior—so 
will the people, of necessity, generally become; and they will 
thus, at all times, educate, employ, support, and govern them- 
selves in a.manner far superior to any yet known. 

To make all this easy for practice, it is only necessary to 
abandon the erroneous and vicious laws of men, and adopt the 
all-wise and unchangable laws of God respecting humanity ; 
but it will be vain to expect union, charity, and love among 
any population, as long as they shall be trained and governed 
by the laws of men: for these laws are in direct opposition to 
union, charity, and love, while these virtues, essentially neces- 
sary for aappiness, immediately emanate from the laws of God 
and Nature. 

The details for forming these Scientific Federative Unions, 
with the laws for their internal and external government, with 
the reasons for each law, are prepared ready for inspection by 
any parties interested in the advance of society from error 
and evil to truth and happiness. 

ROBERT OWEN. 


New Hannonr, Indiane, October 2, 1846. 
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HANNIBAL’S LAMENT FOR HIS BROTHER. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


In the rich shadows of a gorgeous tent 
Sat the famed Chief of Carthage, as through bars 
Of heavy gold the day’s last beams were sent ; 
And Eve, in her tiara of bright stars, 
And garniture of purple, to her breast 
Like a fond mother, took her child to rest. 
The boding phantom of his bosom brings 
The Alps betore him, with their icy crags 
For victory, with her broad and starry wings 
Is settling brightly on the Roman flags; 
And as the silent shadows round him close, 
His voice finds way through barriers of woes; 


“My lost, my fallen brother! can it be 
That the proud beauty of thy brow is dim, 
Bright victor of fierce battles? Is the dust 
That hides the commonest soldier, strewed o’er thee? 
And must thy falchion ignominious rust? 
Yet, he fell bravely, not unworthy him 
Who was the offspring of a battle-star, 
And cradled in the bloody arms of war! 
And "tis my joy that he was not of those 
Who shrink from peril; with a stoic’s pride 
He bared his bosom to his country’s foes, 
And rushing to the combat, fought and died! 
Lost star of glory! in my childhood’s time 
Thou wert my sweetest counsellor and guide; 
And in the freshness of my manhood’s prime 
I woo'd thee to my bosom as a bride: 
But thou, whose banner in the dust is veiled, 
With thee the aim of my existence died; 
And fear, that never until now assailed, 
Sits like a mocking demon by my side! 


For hungry wolves, the Spartan mothers tore 
The babes from their warm bosoms, every day; 
And if they smiled not, they at least forebore 
To give vain sorrow an o’ermastering sway; 
And have I more to sacrifice than they? 
Yes, time, in part, their losses might restore, 
But mine must be remediless for aye. 
I hear the constant singing of the streams, 
Down in the vineyards, beautiful and wide,— 
O thou embitterer of my goldenest dreams, 
I thought to conquer thee before I died! 
Ye gods! must I be rifled of that joy, 
And taunted like a beardless, love-sick boy! 
Yet have I battled with Rome's chiefest men, 
And triumphed gloriously; her brazen gates 
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Had not availed her haughty spirit then, 

Had I led firmly onward,——but the Fates 
Made me their sport and plaything, when one blow, 
Dealt by the hand of her eternal foe, 
Had crushed her power and placed her at my feet,— 
Her mighty heart my pillow,—this were sweet! 


Gaul’s proudest chivalry I’ve met in fight, 

And trampled them as reeds upon the plain; 
Slaughtered at bay, and hunted down in fight, 
They cried for quarter, but they cried in vain; 

And the blue waters of the Rhone that night 
Stood red and stagnant, choked with heaps of slain!” 


Were there no spectral shadows gliding there, 
O baffled champion, for thy country’s weal? 
No semblances of “ angels with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood,” to fix the damming seal 
To a close-hugged ambition? Better dwell 
The lowliest shepherd of Arcadia’s bowers, 
Than mount to where the insatiate fire of hell, 
Like to a serpent’s tooth, the hea:t devours! 
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We like the title of this work. O that every one could 
make a “statement of reasons” for the faith that he professes, 
and for every opinion he pretends to hold; there would not 
be so much error in the world, nor so much reliance upon au- 
thority for truth in philosophy and religion. Every man would 
be a light to himself, and realize the joy that always attends 
the clear perception of, and unwavering confidence in, the 
truth. God requires this of every one, by virtue of the exalted 
spiritual power He has given to every one of the human race. 
If He hoids us accountable to his tribunal of judgment, he 
holds us accountable for the free and independent exercise of 
our own powers. He judges us by the light that is in us, and 
asks us to believe nothing nor do any ‘thing for which our 
powers are inadequate. It is, therefore, folly “to ask any one 
to believe what he is incapable of believing. For in this he 
must trust blindly 40 the dicta of others; and if their opinions 
should be wrong, he who receives them blindly, must be invol- 


® Statement of Reasons for embracing the doctrines and disclosures of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. “The inquiry of Truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it; 
the knowledge of Truth, which is the presence of it; and the belief of Truth, 
which is the enjoying of it; is the Sovereign Good of human nature.”—Bacon. 
By George Bush. New York, 1846. 
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ved in their evil consequences. Hence man must be himself, 
and know for himself, to escape the retribution of error. 

The people are told to believe many things in order to 
escape the most terrible calamities of which the human mind 
can conceive. But the people enquire, “how can we believe 
those things you tell us which are beyond our comprehension ?” 
To this legitimate and important question no answer }s given, 
and the mind of the enquirer remains in darkness, contusion, 
scepticism and blank infidelity. There is more infidelity in the 
world than is commonly estimated. Infidels are not all, by 
any means, out of the church; perhaps there are as many 
within the pale as without, in proportion to the respective 
numbers of those who profess religion and who do not. I| 
know of no criterion by which to judge of the faith of an in- 
dividual, except by his works, the spirit that animates him and 
the progress he has made in intellectual and moral elevation. 
As a man is internally, so is he externally. The temper of 
mind that is within him is manifested in his daily walk and 
conversation. “Ye shall know them by their fruits,” is the 
rule that Jesus gave us. We grant that the atmosphere of 
the church is a little purer than that of the world, but with 
regard to the great and crying evils of the times, is there any 
difference in the practice of the two classes of humanity? 
Are not professing christians as avaricious as non-professors? 
Are not the richest men of the land and world in the church? 
Do christians do more to relieve the suffering than those who 
have no visible communication with the church? Do they 
contribute more largely of their means to promote the public 
good? The letter of christianity teaches, and its spirit should 
impel us to resign ourselves and all we have to God, that all 
mankind may be redeemed, that all sorrow and sighing may 
cease and happiness prevail universally among men. But says 
some christian professor, “man will never realize this glorious 
consummation—this is a world of sorrow and will so continue.” 
We say to such an one, that his own remark proves what we 
have asserted, that there are sceptics in the church. He is 
destitute of faith in God as an infinitely wise and an infinitely 
benevolent Creator, and, therefore, designed that man should 
triumph over all evil on earth. He has taken his creed upon 
the authority of others, without asking a reason. 

How does the spirit of those who prejend to be called to 
the work of God, compare with that of Jesus and his disciples? 
We see almost every clergyman seeking the largest possible 
salary, regardless of the. amount of good that can be accom- 
plished. Jesus and the apostles asked only food and raiment 
for their Jabours in the cause of humanity. Verily, there is 


infidelity—a want of the spirit of Christ, among even the 
clergy. 
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Again, we are commanded to “love one another.” Is this 
virtue more active in the church than out? Alas! I see pro- 
fessors under the influence of anger and hate toward their 
fellows. Christian meets christian in boisterous conflicts of 
passion, and they call upon the courts of justice to settle their 
disputes. How consistent are such Satanic manifestations 
with the meekness, forbearance, patience, charity and love 
taught in the Scriptures! Why this incongruity of life and 
faith? Because they do not fully and positively believe. They 
look upon the whole matter of religion as a mystery ;, and 
having no thorough understanding oi it, the renewing, awa- 
kening and exaltiag power of divine love has not elevated 
their minds to the true position of spiritual beings. 

Again, we are commanded to “love our enemies,” and, in 
short, to render good for evil. Now, every sensible thinker 
knows, that these injunctions spring from the most profound 
knowledge of the human character. They are the most effi- 
cient agents of reform known among men. They accord with 
true benevolence—and yet, there is such a dearth of benevo- 
lence even in the church, that instead of loving his enemy the 
christian spurns him from his presence like a loathsome thing. 
Instead of rendering good for evil, evil is generally returned 
for evil. So with torgiveness. No degree of wrong should 
ever tempt a christian’s vengeance. ‘The man who does a 
wrong to his neighbour most dreads his forgiveness. This is 
forcibly portrayed in the following extract from a drama of 
James Rees: 


Eveornia. 
We must not mect again. 

MAnvug.. 
Thou'rt right—we shall nut meet again. Yet think, 
If thou dost ever think, how thou hast wronged me; 
And when my destiny is ended—when 
The cold stars look upon my narrow grave, 
The last, long resting place of man!—Remember, 
He thou didst wrong the most, he did forgive thee. 


EuGenta. 
Forgive me—no—thy curses I can bear— 
Thy taunts—thy bold reproaches,—though they went 
Like fire into my soul; call me deceitful ! 
False! faithless! all that guilt can paint to thee— 
*T will rive the heart, "t will burn it; but that thought, 
Forgiveness !=O "t would melt it into shame. 


MANUEL. 
I do! I do forgive thee from my soul; 
And in thy lonely hours! think! Eugenia, 
My vengeance was forgiveness. 


28* 
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Christians should be the bright examplars of the world. 
Their treatment of one another and the world should be uni- 
formly kind. Kindness is the “souls pure essence,” and is 
more powerful in reforming the, wicked than all the force of 
argument and persuasive eloquence. Why are not these in- 
spiring precepts of the Gospel unreservedly practised? Be- 
cause christians have not in reality the new birth of which 
they say so much—they are not regenerated. Their constant 
prayer is not for a continual intellectual and moral elevation, — 
or if they desire it, do not exert themselves for its attainment. 
If the whole body of professing christians would practice what 
they teach, such a revolution would immediately take place as 
never blessed the world. 

We do not mentioin these things to condemn the church, 
but to show that something is yet wanting in the religious 
world. True morality has made slow progress. The progress 
of every thing else-in the range of human action has far out- 
stripped spiritual advancement. Sceptics multiply on all hands 
and it is a wonder that they do not increase more rapidly 
than they do—seeing that so little is done by the religious 
world to furnish all mankind with the means of true develop- 
ment, that they may become essentially wise and good.— 
Something, then, is yet wanted. 

Whether the peculiar religious views of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, which have so engrossed the attention of Prof. Bush and 
called from him the “Statement of Reasons” before us, are 
calculated, as a whole, to supply this want, there may be some 
doubt. But we have no hesitation in saying, that the funda- 
mentals of this system are demanded by a very large class of 
minds. A perfectly philosophical religion is wanted—that 
which can be understood in all its beauty and sublimity, and 
imbue its professors with a life-giving faith and bring them 
near the throne of the Eternal. The truth is, that in spite of 
Scripture, in spite of the labours of learned theologians, their 
religion is but the spiritual character of the people. The spirit 
of religion is in accordance with the spirit of those who profess 
it. Hence, though there can be but one only perfect system 
of religious faith, yet there are all kinds of faith, from that of 
the angels in heaven, down to the grossest belief of savage 
men. Man’s notions of God depend upon his intellectual and 
moral character. Hence, the different character with which 
He is invested among people of ditlerent degrees of civilization. 
God, be it remembered, is eternally and unchangeably the same 
notwithstanding the diversity of opinions concerning Him 
which are entertained among men. 

But, says one, we have the Scriptures which teach us con- 
cerning the true nature of God, and therefore need not err. 
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Yes, but let it be understood that our views of the meaning of 
the Scripture depend, for their accuracy, upon our mental ele- 
vation. We know that a great variety of constructions is 
maintained, and indeed that the same words are understood 
differently by different persons. All are equally honest and 
positive in their opinions. What is the difficulty? God has 
not given us a book more puzzling than a book of riddles. 
He did not give us the Bible with which to mock and taunt us. 
No—the difficulty is with ourselves; our minds are not truly 
developed—we loose sight of the laws-of nature which are 
the laws of God, and disobey them in our physical and mental 
education. Hence, our bodies are deformed and subject to 
countless diseases, and our minds are unballanced and have 
not clear perceptions of the truth. Hence, from the great 
diversity of intellectual and spiritual characters arising from 
difference in organizations and developments, springs the mul- 
titude of sects that characterize the religious world. Hence, 
*too, sects are necessary in the present mental inharmony of 
the world, for each sect rallies to its altar those who cannot 
worship congenially at any other. Hence, also, the greater the 
number of sects the greater the number of minds who are sup- 
plied with a religious creed. Hence, too, we see the folly of 
prejudicing the minds of the young against any sect, for if we 
cannot succeed in moulding the mind of our child inte our 
own system of doctrine, and if we prejudice him against other 
sects, we sha'l throw him upon the world an irreligious being. 
Every one must find his own post—his own creed—that which 
is the most congenial to the spirit of his mind. Hence, fur- 
thermore, we see the absurdity of declaiming against sects, or 
of speaking disrespectfully of the religious faith of any indi- 
vidual. And hence, finaily, we leafn from the true philosophy 
of mind, that no one has a right to be dogmatical, and say we 
are right and you are wrong, for we are all right and we are 
all wrong. Those of us who have the best balanced minds, 
and have most cultivated purity of»spirit, have the truest con- 
ceptions of God and the clearest understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. Whoever would have the most perfect faith must make 
the greatest progress in elevating himself. If we improve our 
intellects to see the truth, and our moral faculties to adore it, ¢ 
we shall cease justifying the grossest enormities by divine 
truth. 

We have, then, the Catholic mind, the Presbyterian mind, 
the Methodist mind, the Baptist mind, the Quaker mind, the 
Universalist mind, &c., &c.; and there is a large class of minds 
that are Swedenborgian in spirit, to which the peculiar views 
of this sect are adapted. We cannot avoid believing that the 
psychological philosophy of Swedenborg is a higher up-reach- 
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ing of the spirit of man. We have no right to limit the at- 
tainments of the human soul—no, not even to say that it can- 
not reach such an elevation while yet in the natural state, as 
to hold actual communion with the holy angels of God, and 
talk with them face to face. Possibly Swedenborg attained 
this condition, and if he did we are sure it was in consequence 
of such a physical and mental development as is within the 
reach of mankind in general. In our opinion there are yet 
great things to be learned by studying the psychology of man. 

But we must come more directly to the “Statement of Rea- 
sons” before us. It must have cost Prof. Bush a struggle, thus 
to have revolutionized his opinions. He had attained much 
distinction in the Presbyterian church as a theological writer 
and scholar, and of all things the intellecteal man is the most 
jealous of his iiterary reputation. It is generally perilous for 
a man thus to abandon his long professed creed, and be deser- 
ted by his friends. But in reality a man should add to his 
reputation when such a step is taken in allegiance to truth. 
Our author became converted to Swedenborgianism. 

Perhaps some of our readers would like to know semething 
of the items of faith professed by this sect. Their books have 
not been generally circulated, and of course many know little 
of its doctrines. We therefore insert here the Swedenborgian 
articles of faith: 


ARTICLES OF FAITH 
Of the New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation. 


“1. That Jenovan Gop, the Creator and Preserver of heaven and 
earth, is Love Itself and Wisdom itself, or Good Itself and Truth Itself: 
That he is One both in Essence and in Person, in whom, nevertheless, 
is the Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, whieh are the 
Essential Divinity, the Divine Humanity, and the Divine Proceeding, 
answering to the soul, the body, and the operative energy, in man: And 
that the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is that Gop. 

«*2, That Jenovau Gop himself descended from heaven, as Divine 
Truth, which is the Word, and took upon him Human Nature for the 
purpose of removing from man the powers of hell, and restoring to order 
all things in the epiritual world, and all things inthe church: That he 
removed from man the powers of hell, by combats against and victories 
over them; in which consisted the great work of Redemption: That by 
the same acts, which were his temptations, the last of which was the 
passion of the cross, he united, in his Humanity, Divine Truth to Di- 
vine Good, or Divine Wisdom to Divi. e Love, and so returned into his 
Divinity in which he was from eternity, together with, and in, his 
Glorified Humanity ; whence he forever keeps the infernal powers in 
subjection to himself: And that all who believe in him, with the under- 
standing, from the heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

**3. That the Sacred Scripture, or Word of Gop, is Divine Truth 
itself; containing a Spiritual Sense heretofo-e unknown, whence it is 
divinely inspired, and holy in every syllable; as well asa Literal Sense, 
which is the basis of its Spiritual Sense, and in which Divine Truth is 
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in its fulness, its sanctity, and its power; thus that it is accommodated 
to the apprehens'on both of angels and men: That the spiritual and 
natural senses are united, by correspundencies, like sou! and body, every 
natural expression and image answering to, and including, a spiritual 
and divine idea: And thus that the Word is the medium of coimunica- 
tion with heaven, and of conjunction with the Lord. 

*4, That the government of the Lord’s Divine Love and Wisdom is 
the Divine Providence; which is universal, exercised according to cer- 
tain fixed laws of Order, and extending to the minutest particulars of 
the life of all men, both of the good and of the evil: That in all its 
operations it has respect to what is infinite and eternal, and makes no 
account of things transitory, but as they are subservient to eternal ends ; 
thus that it mainly consists, with min, in the connection of things tem- 
poral with things eternal ; for that the continual aim of the Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to himself and himself to man, that 
he may be able to give him the-felicities of eternal life: And that the 
laws of permission are olso laws of the Divine Providence; since evil 
cannot be prevented without destroying the nature of man as an accoun- 
table agent ; and because, ulso, it cannot be removed unless it be known, 
and cannot be known unless it appear. ‘Thus that no evil is permitted 
but to prevent a greater; and all is overruled, by the Lord’s Divine 
Providence, for the greatest possible good. 

** That man is not life, but is only a recipient of life from the Lord, 
who, as he is Love Itself and Wisdom Itself, is also Life Itself; which 
life is communicated by influx to all in the spiritual world, whether be- 
longing to heaven or to hell, and to all in the natural world; but it is 
received differently by every one, according to his quality and conse- 
quent state of reception. 

**6, That man, during his abode in the world, is, as to his spirit, in 
the midst between heaven and hell, acted upon by influences from both, 
and thus is kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium between good and 
evil; in consequence of which he enjoys free will, or freedom of choice, 
in spiritual things as well as in natural, and possesses the capacity of 
either turning himself to the Lord and his kingdom, or turning himself 
away from the Lord, and connecting himself with the kingdom of dark- 
ness: And that, unless man had such freedom of choice, the Word would 
be of no use, the church would be a mere name, man would possess 
nothing by virtue of which he could be conjoined to the Lord, and the 
cause of evil would be chargea ile on Gop himself. 


“7. That man at tiis day is born into evils of all kinds, or with ten- 
dencies towards it: That, therefore, in order to his entering the king- 
dom of heaven, he must be regenerated, or created anew ; which great 
work is eifected in a progressive manner, by the Lor. alone, by charity 
and faith as m@diums, during man’s cooperation: That, as all men are 
redeeined, all are capable of being regenerated, and consequently saved, 
every one according to his state: And that the regenerate man is in 
communion with the angels of heaven, and the unregenerate with the 
spirits +f hell: But that no one is condemned for hereditary evil, any 
further than as he makes it his own by actual life; whence all who die 
in infancy are saved, special means being provided by the Lord in the 
other life for that purpose. 


**8. That Repentance is the first beginning of the Church in man; 
and that it consists in a man’s examining himself, both in regard to hia 
deeds and his intentions, in knowing and acknowledging his sins, con- 
fessing them before the Lord, supplicating him for aid, and beginning a 
new life: That, to this end, all evils, whether of affection, of thought, 
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or of life, are to be abhorred and shunned as sins against Gop, and be- 
cause they proceed from infernal spirits, who in the aggregate are called 
the Devil and Satan; and that good affections, good thoughts, and good 
actions, are to be cherished and performed, because they are of Gop and 
from Gop: That these things are to be done by man as of himself; 
nevertheless, under the acknowledgment and belief, that it is from the 
Lord, operating in him and by him: That so far as man shuns evils as 
sins, so fur they are removed, remitted, or furgiven; so far also he does 
good, not from himself, but from the Lord; and in the same degree he 
loves truth, has faith, and is a spiritual man: And that the Decalogue 
teaches what evils are sins. 

“9. That Charity, Faith, and Good Works, are unitedly necessary 
to man’s salvation; since charity, without faith, is not spiritual, but 
natural; and faith, without charity, is not living, but dead; and both 
charity and faith, without good works, are merely mental and perishable 
things, because without use or fixedness: And that nothing of faith, of 
charity, or of good works, is of man; but that all is of the Lord, and all 
the merit is his alone. 

“10. That Baptism and the Holy Supper are sacraments of divine 
institution, and are 1o be permanently observed; Baptism being an ex- 
ternal medium of introduction into the Church, and a sign representa- 
tive of man’s purification and regeneration; and the Holy Supper being 
an externa) medium to those who receive it worthily, of introduction, as 
to spirit, into heaven, and of conjunction with the Lord; of which also 
it is a sign and sval. 

“11. That, immediately after death, which is only a putting off of 
the materia! body, never to be resumed, man rises again in a spiritual or 
substantial body, in which he continues to live to eternity ; in heaven, if 
his ruling affections, and hence his life, have been good ; and in hell, if 
his ruling affections, and hence his !ife, have been evil. 

12. That Now is the time of the Second Advent of the Lord which 
is a Coming, not in Person, but in the power apd glory of his: Holy 
Word: That it is attended, like his first coming, with the restoration to 
order of all things in the spiri:ual world, where the wonderful divine 
operation, commonly expected under the name of the Last Judgment, 
has in consequence been performed; and with the preparing of the way 
for a New Church on the earth,—the first Christian Church having spir- 
itually come to its end or consummation, through evils of life and errors 
of doctrine, as foretold by the Lord in the Gospels: And that this New 
or Secon! Christian Church, which will be the Crown of all Churches, 
and will stand forever, is what was representatively secn by John, when 
he beheld the holy city, New Jerusalem, descending from Gop out of 
heaven, prepared asa bride adorned for her husband.” 


“ Emanvet. Swepennone, the father of this sect, was the son of a 
bishop of West Gothnia, in the Kingdom of Sweden, whose name was 
Swedberg, a man of considerable learning and celebrity in his time. 
The son was born at Stockholm, January 29, 1688, ard died in London, 
1772. He enjoyed early the advantages of « liberal education, and, 
being naturally endowed with uncommon talents for the acquigement of 
learning, his progress in the sciences was rapid and extensive, and he 
soon distinguished himself by several publications in the Latin language, 
which gave proof of equal genius and erudition. It may reasonably be 
supposed that, under the care of his pious and reverend father, our au- 
thor’s religious instruction was not neglected. This, indeed, appears 
plain fg»m the general tenor of his life and writings, which are marked 
with strong and lively characters of a mind deeply impressed with a 
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sense of the divine Being, and of all the relative duties thence resulting. 
He was ennobled in the year 1719, by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and 
named Swedenborg, from which time he took his seat with the nobles of 
the equestrian order, in the triennial assembly of the states. 

“Baron Swedenborg had many eccentricities ; ut perhaps the most 
remarkable circumstance respecting him was his asserting that, during 
the uninterrupted period of twenty-seven years, he enjoyed open inter- 
course with the world of departed spirits, and during that time was 
instructed in the internal sense of the Sucred Scriptures, hitherto un- 
discovered.” , 


We shall not pretend to give an opinion here concerning 
the truth or falsehood of any point of Swedenborg’s curious 
Religious Philosophy ; this subject will come up hereafter. 

Prof. Bush thus states the manner in which he approached 
the doctrines of the New Church: 


** In the retrospect of the last five or six years of my moral and intel- 
lectual life, I am compelled to fix upon the date when I was first led to 
question the received doctrine of the Resurrection as the point from 
which my progress really began to tend towards the New Church, 
although then profoundly ignorant of the fact. I had previously acqui- 
red no precise knowledge of Swedenborg’s system, nor formed any intel- 
‘igent estimate of his character. With the mass of the Christian world 
I had contented myself with the vague impression of his having been a 
om of respectable talents and attainments, but who had unhappily 
allen into a kind of monomania, which made him the victim of strange 
delusions and dreams—the honest but real dupe of the wildest phantasies 
in respec: to the state of man after death, and the constitzent nature of 
Heaven and Hell. As to anything jike a consistent or rational philoso- 
phy of man’s nature or the constitution of the universe, I should as soun 
have looked for it in the Koran of Mahomet or the Vedas of the Hin- 
doos, or what I then deemed the senseless ravings of Jacob Behmen. 
Having never read his works, but in fragmentary extracts, 1 was unpre- 
pared to recognize in him anything beyond the character of a well 
meaning mystic, who had given forth to the world a strange medley of 
hallucinations that could never be supposed to meet with acceptance 
except in minds which had reccived some touch of a similar mania, and 
which had lost, if they ever possessed, the power of accurately discrimi- 
nating between visions and verities. Such was my general estimate of 
the man up to the time when I had become settled in the belief that the 
current dogma of the resurrection of the material body was a gratuitous 
hypothesis equally unsupported by a sound interpretation of Scripture, 
or by the fair inductions of reason. 

“J had already begun to announce my conclusions on this head ina 
course of public Lectures delivered in this city and elsewhere, main- 
taining that the true resurrection took place at death, when at the close 
of one of these Lectures, in an eastern city, a lady incidentally remarked 
to me that the views I had advanced bore a striking analogy with those 
of Swedenborg on the same theme, and intimating her impression that I 
must have been conversant with his works. The supposition was un- 
founded, but my curiosity was excited, and I determined, at the first 
favorable opportunity, to acquaint myself with the system and thus 
supply a conscious desideratum in my knowledge. 

‘** Not many months elapsed before a copy of Noble’s Appeal in behalf 
of the views of the New Church fell into my hands, by the perusal of 
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which I was very deeply impressed. I was compelled to form an en- 
tirely new estimate of the man and of the system. I not only saw my 
own general views of the nature of the resurrection abundantly con- 
firmed and illustrated, and planted upon the basis of a philosophy and 
psychology, which I still deem impregnable, but an exhibition also of 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Second Advent which come home to my con- 
victions with a peculiar power of demonstration. I was struck too in 
the perusal of this work, with the Scriptural character of the evidence 
adduced in support of the doctrines. I had previously no adequate con- 
ception of the amount of testimony from this source guing to sustain the 
leading positions of the New Church scheme, and to this hour ] do not 
scruple to regurd Noble’s Appeal as an unanswerable defence of the 
system. 


** Hitherto, however, I had read nothing of Swedenborg’s own wri- 
tings, except occasional detached paragraphs. ‘The ** Heaven and Hell,” 
shortly afterwards fell under my perusal. J read it with profound inter- 
est, but still with great abatements from a full conviction of its truth. I 
was rather disposed, on the whole, to admit the possibility of the peycho- 
logical state into which Swedenborg declared himself to be brought, and 
which alone could make him cognizant of the realities of the spirit-world, 
because I saw that a similar immission into that world had been granted 
to the prophets and apostles, which showed that such a state could exist, 
and if it had once existed, I saw not why it might not again, provided 
sufficient reasons could be pleaded for it ; and the reasons a'leged I felt to 
be sufficient, 1f they were but sound ; and this was a question that I was 
willing to consider, which I think the mass of the Christian world is not. 
But I found, notwithstanding, such a violence done to all my preconcep- 
tions of that world, that I doubted exceedingly the absolute reliableness 
of his statement. I could not help distrusting the clearness of his per- 
ceptions. 1 was continually haunted by the suspicion that his pre-formed 
ideas on the subject had both shaped and colored his visions. This was 
more especially the case in regard to his descriptions of celestial and in- 
fernal scenery. I had the greatest difficulty imaginable in conceiving 
the possibility that any objects similar to those with which we are con- 
versant here should even appear to exist there. Again and again did I 
propose to myself the question, What kind of an entity is a spiritual 
house, animal, or birc—a spiritual mountain, garden, grove, or tree—a 
spiritual cavern, lake, or stream—not dreaming that these things exist by 
the very laws of the human mind, as outbirths or emanations of the inte- 
rior spirit, and as living represenatives of its affections and thoughts. It 
did not then occur to me that a spirit dislodged from the body must, from 
the necessity of the case, be introduced into the midst of sipritual reali- 
ties, and that these cannot in the nature of things be any other than 
what Swedenborg describes them to be—that is, they must be what we 
should term mental creations or projections. A little deeper reflection 
would have then taught me, as it has since done, the truth of Sweden- 
borg’s statement, that thoughts are substances, and thet to epirits, that 
alone can be substantial which is spiritual, and consequently that alone 
can be real. We indeed, in common parlance, reverse these terms, and 
denominate that substantial which is material. and which comes under 
the cognizance of the external senses. But the spirit, on leaving the 
body. leaves the region of dead matter, and comes into a sphere where 
itself and its emanations are the real substances or the substantial reali- 
ties. Consequently what is here subjective becomes there objective. One 
spirit’s thonght and ideas become to another spirit just as much a bona 
fide objective reality as the spirit himself, for how can we separate 
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them! Is not a spirit spiritual, and is not his thought, like himself, 
spiritual also! If so. does not the one come to the cognition of a fellow- 
epirit by the same means as the other? In the present world we can 
only perceive each other’s spirit through the intervening medium of the 
body, except as it is manifested through written expression. But in 
that world the body is laid aside, and the cognizance of the interior 
being is comparatively immediate and direct. Why then shall we not 
perceive the thoughts as well as the subject from which they flow ? 


** The case may be illustrated from the phenomena of dreaming. In this 
state the body with its sensations is dormant, yet the mind, which is 
really the man himself, who is an embodied spirit, beholds a world of 
objects which are to him, for the time being, real. Yet the things seen 
are of the same nature with the being who sees them ; they are an ema- 
nation from himself; and we have orly to suppose two persons in this 
state to behold the objects of each other's dreams, to gain a very tolerable 
conception of the true rationale of the visual scenery of the other life. 
In regard to their own dreams they see respectively only what is an out- 
birth from their own interior essence, and yet to their consciousness it is 
as if they saw with an eye objective realities as truly withoul them as pre 
any of the objects of vision in the material world. Soa man’s image in 
a mirror or on a thick mass of fog, is at once extraneous to himself, and 
yet from himself; it can have no existence apart from himeelf, ough 
it can be seen by another as well as by himself. If now we go mlittle 
farther in our illustrative fancy, and imagine a person to be suddenly 
translated in a dreaming state into the spiritual world, we approximate 
still nearer an »dequate view of the subject. For what is it that makes 
the transition but the very part of the man that dreams? The body is 
left behind, and the spirit goes forth, and a spiritual essence should of 
course go intoa spiritual world. What does it there meet with but be- 
ings like itself!—what does it there see but the things which are appro- 
priate to spirit 1—and what are these, ontologically considered, but the 
things with which it was conversant a moment before in its dream! I 
do not of course say, that the visible aspect and character of the objects 
seen are in the two states the same, for in the other world the external 
scenery is always a reflection of the internal states of those from whom 
it emanates. But my posision is, that the mode of vision, and the nature 
of the substances with which it deals are essentially the same. The spirit 
must neceszarily find itself surrounded with scenery there analogous to 
what it sees here, because it carries it with it. Why not? It was in the 
midst of objects appropriate to its nature while the body was dormant, 
and why should it find itself in a desert or a blank vacuity upon leaving 
the body? Will it not be embosomed in the midst of forms and substan- 
ces as real as itself? Let no one be stumbled by this use of the word 
substance, ‘There are spiritual substances as well as material, nor have 
we the lcast hesitation in applying the word to “ the stuff that dreams 
are made of.” In like manner, the mental creations of spirits projected 
forth to the view of other spirits are to them as real, as veritable, as pal- 
pable, asa granite pillar is to us in our coporeal condition. 


“ This I am aware will find with many but a slow admission on its 
first announcement, froin their having always been accustomed to regard 
these manifestations of mind as simple acts, exercises, operations, &c. 
But let the matter be pondered, and judgment rendered, whether the fact 
be not actually so. How can anything exist which is not a substance? 
And how can anything that exists act but by the putting forth of ite 
qualities and functions as a substance? The sun acts by the em ssion of 
its light and heat. Are not the light and heat of the sun a part of its 

29 
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substance? A flower acts by sending forth a sphere of fragrance. Isnot 
the fragrance as real a substance as the flower, though vastly more rare- 
fied and etherial? Soofthe human spirit. A man’s thoughts and men- 
tal images are the goings forth of the substance of his being ; they areas 
substantial as his being; and if a spirit himself can be an objective re- 
ality to another spirit, his intellectual conceptions, for the saine reason, 
must be equally objective. Consequently nothing more is needed for 
one’s being introduced into the most splendid celestial ecenery than to find 
himself surrounded by the mental creations prompted by the pure and an- 
gelic affections of the countless multitudes which constitute that king- 
dom. These must be beautiful, because they originate in a moral state 
of the inner man which can only be represented by objects of a corres- 
ponding character ; and that they are reul, arises from the nature and ne- 
cessity of the case. Spiritual objects must be the real objects of a 
spirit. ‘The infernal scenery, though a counterpart to this, depends upon 
the same spirit.” 


And thus Prof. Busa speaks of Mesmerism: 


**And here I am constrained, by fealty to truth, to acknowledge, that 
the circumstance of my being brought, about this time, into contact with 
the phenomena of Mesmerism, had a most decided bearing upon the pro- 

ss of my convictions, nor do I scruple to say that in all human proba- 
bility I should never have come to the position which I now occupy, had 
it not been for the overwhelming evidence of truth derived from this 
source. It was not simply the fact that persons thrown into the Mes- 
meric trance invariably made the same report, as far as their percep- 
tions extended, that Swedenborg does in regard to the Jaws and realities 
of the spiritual sphere. however ignorant beforehand of his disclosures ; 
but the state itse:f. with its most obvious manifestations, was such as 
to afford a demonstration to the very senses of the truth of his genera] 
assertions in respect to the principles and mode of spiritual existence in 
the other life. When I saw my own volitions controling the muscular 
movements of another organization—when I saw the train of my own 
unuttered thoughts distinctly fullewed and read out to me—when I be- 
held even my own bodily sensations symp:thetically transferred to 
another person—I cculd no longer doubt that a system was true which 
affirmed, in regard to the spiritual being, the principles that lay at the 
foundation of the phenomena, and which fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained them. The laws which Swedenborg lays down in regard to 
mental intercourse between spirits, are precisely the laws which are de- 
veloped in the Mesmeric manifestations, sv that I hesitate not in the 
least to affirm, that if the latter be true, the former must be. 

** J am of course aware of the light in which this subject is viewed by 
the mass of intelligent men. I am not ignorant thot they reject the 
whole matter as a vile medley of imposture and delusion, and that they 
will at once pronounce all] asserted experience in the premises as phan- 
tasy and fallacy. Such persons are welcome to their opinion. I know 
that I have not been deceived as to the facts averred. I know that the 
conceptions of my own mind have been reproduced in another mind with- 
out any outward signs, simply as the result of my coming into a peculiar 
eommunication with the mesmerized subject. I knw too that this is 
the very result which one is taught to expect from what Swedenborg has 
revealed of the laws of man’s spiritual economy, as disclosed to him that 
they might be made known to the world. 

**I make the foregoing statement with the full belief,at the same time, 
that there are often delusions and deceptions, and often perhaps abuses, 
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connected with the exhibitions of this remarkable power. But the ques- 
tion is not in regard to the uses made of it, but in regard to the truth in- 
volved in it. On this head alone do 1 now speak, and I do not hesitate 
to speak the language, not simply of belief, but of assurance. If I know 
a single fact in any science—in Geology, Chemistry, Optics, or Accous- 
tics—I know the truth of the leading phenomena of Mesmerism, and I 
utter it too as my unwavering judgment that this class of facts is doing 
more at this moment, under the counsels of Divine Providence, to beget 
in thinking minds a conviction of the well-founded character of Sweden- 
borg’s cluims than any other mere human agency. I am, at the same 
time, well apprised of the prejudice which exists against these develop- 
ments as viewed in connection with the doctrines and disclosures of 
Swedenborg. I know it is thought to be a perilous compromising of these 
doctrines to have them named in ayy kind of relation to what is deemed 
by multitudes the charlatanry of mountebanks and visionaries or the dia- 
blerie of infernal powers. But so long as I clearly perceive in them the 
showings forth of a grand psychological] law of our being, implanted by 
the Creator himself, I cannot think or speak disparaging'y of them with- 
outa bold and daring arraignment of the constitution wnich he has given 
to his creatures. “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made me thus! Methinks the friends and adherents of 
the New Church, though not entering into it practically ought to be truly 
thankful that they are enabled to appeal to such a convincing testimony 
of the truth of certain tenets of their creed on which it is usually so dffi- 
cult to produce conviction with the mass of men. An immense advance 
is gained for truth when once the conviction takes deep root that there is 
a spiritnal world, and that it is continually acting upon the natural world. 
The fact is no doubt vaguely admitted by the great body of Christians, 
but how practical becomes the assurance when we behold the influence 
of one spirit upon another, notwithstanding the interposing veil of the 
flesh! If such effects are witnessed as flowing from spirits in the body, 
what stupendous agency must be exerted upon us by spirits out of the 
bod ” 


Thus he speaks of the system as a whole: 


** Viewing the system as a whole, it is seen to be replete with a phi- 
losophy which covers the whole ground of its disclosures. It gives a 
rationale not only of all the physical facts, but of all the intellectual and 
moral doctrines, of which it treats. It satisfies the reason, not only as to 
its grand asserted truths, but as to the grounds and modes of those treths. 
It shows a how and a why for everything. It develcpes the laws by 
whieh the most hidden operations of the spirit and the spiritual life are 
governed. It gives, if | may so say, the physiology of the mental and 
the moral of man’s interior being. We are not, on this eystem, required 
to rest in spiritual pienomena, termed religious, as ultimate facts, ca- 
pable of no rational solution, but the illuminated author lays a substratum 
in the principles of ontology itself for the most philosophical exposition 
of everything embraced under the general head of efercises and acts. The 
truth of this philosophy will, of course, be admitted no farther than it is 
understood, and it cannot be understood without study. This study, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, has hitherto been withheld from the bare 
force of prejudice; and so it will probably continue to be for some time 
to come, but it will inevitably be exacted in the end. All enlightened in- 
quiry is rapidly tending to concentrate itself to the point of the connexion 
between the spiritual and the natural world; and when reason, left to 
its own powers, has reached its ultimatum in this direction, it will find 
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itself, to its surprise, standing before the open door of the Temple of 
Truth, with the Swedish sear in waiting to conduct it into the inner 
sanctuary.” 


The following will give some idea of Swedenborg’s views on 
the Economy of Redemption: 


“Tt will be at once obvious, that upon the basis laid by Sweden- 
borg, the entire economy of redemption is a totally different thing from 
that which has so long been feld forth to the world as the true 
scheme of the Scriptures. The Atonement of Christ, according to him, 
is not a vicarious sacrifice, concentrated in the simple passion of the 
cross, and made by one person of the sacred Trinity to appease the 
wrath or satisfy the justice of another. As the Father and the Son 
are really one person, there can be no claims of justice or of any other 
attribute predicable of the one party which does not equally hold in 
regard to the other. ‘There cannot possibly be any such conflict in the 
demands of the divine perfection as is implied in the prevalent the- 
ology of the church. It is the whole Deity which comes into incar- 
mation with a view to save the whole human race, so far as it can 
be done without infraction on the freedom of the creature. There is 
no real wralk on the part of the Deity to be propitiated, for wrath 
is not predicable of a Being whose very essential nature is Love and 
Mercy; and if th:re were, how could the sufferings of a divine Per- 
sonage, endured by himself alone, be an atonement or expiation in 
behalf of sinners! If a subject has offended a sovereign, and that 
sovereign submits to the loss of one of his ‘eyes, how is that a satis- 
faction to the claims of justice? Do the sutferings of innocence can- 


cel the debt of guilt? The truth is, the current theory is built upon 
a view of the divine perfections which implies such a variance be- 
tween them as is utterly irreconcilable with the essential deity of the 
Godhead. If the Son and the Father are essentially one, there is as 
much of wrath in the Son as there is in the Father, and as much of 
clemency in the Father as there is in the Son. They are perfectly 
at one in this respect, because they are one, and the a atone- 


ment made for sinners is a real al-one-ment, effected by the Lord’s Di- 
vine Humanity between the sinning creature and the pure and holy 
Creator. By the light of the New Church teaching on this subject, 
we become aware of the huge inconsistencies of the current doctrine 
of Christendom touching the central credendum of revelation. With 
some exceptions the advocates of this doctrine profess with the mouth 
that God is one—that Jesus and Jehovah are the same—and yet, from 
the imagined exigencies of the scheme of redemption, they have intro- 
duced a view of the Trinity which is completely subversive of that unity. 
And when the charge to this effect is preferred against it, the reply 
is te made in the form of a foreclosure on the ground of igno- 
rance. et the question be proposed to a strenuous asserter of what is 
termed the orthodox ereed on this head, how it is, precisely, that three 
persons are consistent with one essence, and how it is that the penal 
sufferings of the Son avail to turn away the ire of the Father from the 
heads of the guilty, and he will reply that he does not know—that it is 
an unfathomable mystery—that it never was intended to be known—that 
it is the height of presuinption to think of requiring anything beyond 
the simple declaration of the fact on the divine authcrity—a fact which 
faith is implicitly to receive, and about which reason is to ask no 
questions. 
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** Now the receiver of Swedenborg’s revelations has no hesitation to 
say, that he recognizes no claim as being made by the inspired Word on 
his blind credence of any truth announced therein. He knows nothing 
of this absolute subjection of his understanding to his faith. Though he 
arrogates to himself no peculiar prerogative of intelligence above his fel- 
low-men, yet he has an inward assurance that every doctrine propounded 
to his reception comes to him accompanied with a rational evidence of its 
truth,—or in other words, that it establishes itself upon the rational plane 
of his mind—and while he does not assume to grasp the interior nature 
and essence of divine verities—while he holds to a needed illustration of 
his reason in conversing with spiritual themes—he yet feels authorized 
to look for an intelligible sense in which the Lord’s being and working 
are announced to him. Such a sense he recognizes in what is affirmed 
of the economy of a redemption. 

a * * * ba * 

«* What then, it will be asked, is the doctrine of the New Church on 
the same head! We answer, Salvation is in heaven. Heaven is not a 
locality into which one enters as he does into a room when the door is 
open. It is an internal state which enters into him. Heaven is love, 
and love is life, and life is character. It is a state wrought in the indi- 
vidual by actuality, and not merely reckoned to his account by private 
transfer. It is utterly impossible that one can enjoy the happiness of 
heaven without possessing the character of which heaven essentially 
consists. This character cannot be imparted to him by the simple virtue 
of any forensic accrediting or legal estimation. He must actually pos- 
sess, in propria persona, the very righteousness by which he is saved, 
and vonsequently by which he is justified. The sinner can by fo possi- 
bility be saved except by a process by which he ceases to be a sinner. 
This process, according to the New Church theology, is wrought in the 
person of the sinner. According to Old Church theology, it is wrought 
out of him, in and through another being, and the benefit of it becomes 
his by imputation. Here is the grand point of divergency between the 
system of Swedenborg and that of the prevailing church. Still, we re- 
peat, we do not charge the current system with overlooking the element 
of life in the matter of salvation. We do not say that it does not insist 
upon it as a necessary appendage to faith. But what we do say is, that 
it is not a fundamental! and indisputable constituent of that internal state 
or character upon which the salvation of the sinnerdepends. It is,as the 
schoolmen say, a conditio cum qua, but not a conditio sine qua non. 

* * - * * * 


‘* Now this we learn from Swedenborg was the sum and substance of 
what Jehovah Jesus accomplished in the work of man’s redemption. 
It was to afford a medium by which a new communicatien of spiritual 
life could be vouchsafed to degenerate man, while at the same time no 
infraction should be made of his essential liberty as a free agent. ‘* Man’s 
body,” says Mr. Noble, ** operates as a medium by which his soul acts 
upon persons and things around hiin, and by which, again, impressions 
from these are conveyed to his soul ; thus, man’s body is, in both respecte, 
the medium of communication between his soul and things around it. 
Just so, the Glorified Humanity of Jesus Christ is the medium by which 
the Divine Essence acts upon man, and by which, again, man has access 
even to the Inmost Divine Essence. Jn both respects, then—as convey- 
ing the gifts of salvation from God to man, and as affording access to 
God—the Glorified Humanity of Jesus Christ is the medium of commu- 
nication. The analogy is most perfect and complete. A man’s soul, 


without his body, cannot communicate with the world ; and objects in the 
29* 
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world could not make their state, their presence, nor even their existence, 
known to his soul—the body being a medium expressly formed for com- 
munication with the world, and given to the soul for that purpose; so, 
when man had sunk into the natural state in which he now exists, the 
pure and unclothed Deity could no longer operate upon him in a saving 
manner, and he could have no access to, no adequate communication with, 
the Author of his existence. Therefore Jehovah, out of his infinite love 
to mankind, clothed himself with Human Nature; and having glorified 
that Human Nature by wonderful divine means, so as to make it the ex- 
press image, and adequate instrument of action, of his Essential Divini- 
ty, he has provided an eternal Medium of communication between himself 
and his creatures. The operation, then, of his Glorified Human Form, 
which has become the Investiture, and, as it were, the very Body,of the God- 
head, in affording to man the means of approaching to God, and in convey- 
ing the gifls of salvation—the communications of the Holy Spirit, from God 


to man—is what is meant by the Scripture doctrine of the meditation of Jesus 
Christ.” 


The following is brief: 


“T remark then that the foundation fact of all Swedenborg's disclo- 
sures relative to the future life is, that man is a spirit clothed with a 
body, and that the form of the body is derived from the form of the spirit 
—that the soul or spirit, independent of the body, is the true or real man 
—that the tenement of the body, laid aside at death, is never resumed— 
that when the separation between the two great elements of our nature 
takes place, man emerges into the world of spirits in a perfect human 
form, with all the grand distinguishing powers and attributes of his being 
asa man wholly retained.* As the sensitive principle when in the body 
was spiritual and not material, so the true man, when detached from the 
body, retains all his sensitive faculties, only heightened, refined, and made 
vastly more exquisite either for pleasure or pain:” 


The following is Swedenborg himself on the soul: 


‘* With regard to the soul, of which it is said it shall live after death, 
it is nothing else than the man himself, who lives in the body, that is, 
the interior man, who by the body acts in the world, and who gives to 
the body to live; this man, when he is loosed from the body, is called a 
spirit, and appears then altogother in a human form, yet cannot in any 
wise be seen by the eyes of the body, but by the eyes of the spirit, and 
before the eyes of the latter, appears as a man in the world, has senses, 
namely, of touch, of smell, of hearing, of seeing, much more exquisite 
than in the world; has appetites, cupidities, desires, affections, loves, 
such as in the world, but in a more excellent degree; thinks also as in 
the world, but more perfectly ; converses with others; in a word he is 
there as in the world, insomuch that if he does not reflect on the circum- 
stances of his.being in the other life, he knows no other than that he is in 
the world, which I have occasionally heard from spirits: for the life after 
death is a continuation of life in the world.” 


* «The difference between a man in the natural world, and a man in the spiritual 
world, is, that the one man is clothed in a spiritual body, but the other in a natural 
body ; and the spiritual man sees the spiritual man, as clearly as the natural man 
sees the natural man; but the natural man cannot see the spiritual man, and the 
spiritual man cannot see the natural man, on account of the difference between natu- 
ral es what kind of difference this is, may be described, but not in a few 
wor 
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“* That man is a spirit as to his interiors has been proved to me by 
much experience. To adduce the whole of it would fill many pages. I 
have conversed with spirits as a spirit, and I have conversed with them 
as a man in the body. When 1 conversed with them as a spirit, they 
knew no other than that I myself was a spirit in a human form as 
they were. Thus my interiors were visible to them, for when 1] con- 
versed with them as a spirit my material body did not appear. That 
man is a spirit as to his interiors is manifest, because after the sepa- 
ration of the body, which takes place at death, he still lives as before. 
It has been given me to converse with almost all the deceased whom 
I ever knew in the life of the body, with some for hours, with others 
for weeks and months, and with others for years, that I might be con- 
firmed in the truth and tectify it to others.” 


Thus Prof. Bush speaks of the Second Advent: 


‘As to that department of the system which relates to Swedenborg’s 
intercourse with the spiritual world—-his converse with the angels for 
twenty-seven years—the question is settled in my own mind by a very 
summary process. I first determine the intrinsic naked possibility of 
the fact itself. Does the psychological nature of man admit of its hav- 
ing taken place? But how can I doutt on this head when the Bible is 
full of testimonies to the fact of prophets and apostles having been ad- 
mitted to such converse? Stil] it may be possible in general without be- 
ing probable in any particular case. The next question then is that of 
probability in the case of Swedenborg. What reasons does he give me 
for believing that this privilege was accorded tohim! Can my calm re- 
flection perceivea sufficient occasion for such a disclosure, at such a pe- 
riod, and through such an instrument! To this the answer is, that ac- 
cording to him the revelation in question is connected with the Second, 
Advent of Jesus Christ, not in person, but in power and spirit, or, in 
other words, in the glory of the spiritual sense of the Word, which is es- 
“sential Truth and Divinity of the Word. I examine this point as a pure 
question of prophecy, and I find myself brought irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that if such an event is ever to occur, it must occur at about 
this age of the world, the space of forty, fifty, or eighty years making 
no essential difference in the count of time in regard to an era of such 
magnitude. It so, I recognize the highest probability of a new influx 
of light from heaven of precisely the nature of that which shines from 
Swedenborg’s pages; nor can Ibe at all shaken from the firmness of this 
conviction by any course of argument which shall refuse to consider the 
merits of the prophetic position. If the nature of the Second Advent 
be not what I have now intimated—if it be not now transpiring—I feel 
emboldened to demand that the world be informed, what is its true na- 
ture, and what its trueepoch. ‘These are questions that cannot always 
be blinked. The mass of Christians will not always be content with the 
virtual position of their teachers, that the very centra] theme of all New 
Testament prophecy was given for no other end than to be a perpetual 
puzzle for faith, and therefore of no practical moment to mankind.” 


With one more quotation we close this review. 


“The simple question is that of the abstract and absolute truth of the 
principles laid down by him, and which take hold of the elemental pro- 
perties of our being. If these are false, let it be shown, and let them 
be arrayed in contrast with those which their opponents maintain to be 
true. We shall thus havea definite and tangible point of debate. Mere 
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denials and denunciations—mere ad invidiam charges and hypercritica] 
censures—avail nothing. Wecall for argument and not invective. We 
refuse to be put off by the citation of what will be deemed startling or 
ludicrous paragraphs, when we submit tothe tribunal of reason the ques- 
tion whether the soul instead of the body is not the true seat and subject 
of sensation—-whether the soul doesnot elaborate the body, and give it 
its own form by correspondence--whether the soul does not live in every 
part of the body and at death go forth possessed of all the powers and fa- 
culties, which distinguish it during its sojourn in the body--whether ac- 
cordingly it does not see, hear, touch, and sinell as truly in the other 
life as in this—and finally whether, if so, spirits do not enjoy precisely 
that kind of interconrse with each and with us, which Swedenborg so 
minutely describes? We would fain be resolved whether if the funda- 
mental axioms of the pzychology be admitted, all that Swedenborg states 
of the actual condition of spirits, and of the laws of their action upon 
each otherand upon us, do not follow by necessary sequence. Has not 
every man, for instance, ruling love? Is not that love hislifet And 
will not his future destiny be the complete development of his interior 
life as good or evil! Are not Will and Understanding, or Affection or 
Intellect. his distinguishing attributes? And does net a good affection 
always tend to conjoin itself with Truth, and an Evil Affection with 
Falsehood! Will this law cease to operate in the other lifet Must not 
heaven be the perfect union of Goodness with its kindred Truth, and 
hell the consummated alliance of Evil with its kindred False? Are men, 
men, and women, women, i. e. are the male and female, from the soul as 
well as the body! Do they enter the other world, a man a male spirit, and 
a woman, a female spirit! Does not then the distinctiun of sex hold in 
that worldas truly asinthis? And ifso, is it easy to conceive that those 
who had been married partners here, if internally and cordially united, 
should not sustain to each other a similar spiritual relation there! And 
ifthe prospect of this is apparently precluded by our Saviour’s declara- 
tion, that ‘in heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” 
should we not rather conclude that the purport of the saying is that 
there are no such marriages in heaven as were in the gross and carnal 
conceptions of the Saddusees, but not conveying the idea that pure epi- 
ritual marriages entered intoon earth were not perpetuated in heaven.” 





FRAGMENT 
OF AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


The day had closed, the summer sun 
Beneath the western wave was down, 
And night was setting silently 
The starry jewels in her crown. 
The wind among the roses sang, 
And strewed the earth with crimson showers, 
And silent as the star-light stole 
The trembling dew-drop to the flowers; 
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But there was music in the air 

Besides the singing of the breeze, 
And flowers of beauty in the hali 

That bloomed more blushingly than these. 
And trom the festive throny was heard 

The ringing langh and joyous shout, 
That told the revellers within 

Were happy as the world without. 
There were the pearls from ocean's caves, 

And burning jewels from the mine, 
And music swelling gloriously, 

And flashing lamps and ruby wine; 
And many a marble column's shalt 

More lovely in that light was seen, 
Enwreathed, trom base to capital, 

With roses and with leaves of green! 


Morna was there! she who till now 
Had of my being s2emed a part, 
And ue—I will not name his name, 
Who lightly stole away her heart! 
I marked him, when her step was near 
Move lightlier through the flying dance, 
And her soft cheek at times would blush 
Beveath his fond admiring glance. 
Oh, Morna! not a blush for me 
Had ever tinged that cheek of thine, 
And, when thy hand was clasped in his, 
It never trembled so in mine! 
But why repeat!—it necded not 
Her lips should say my hope was vain; 
Sooner than words could tell that truth 
The light broke in upon my brain! 


That night my bark of hope went down, 
And left me on a desert shore, 

I saw that I had been to her 
A brother, friend, and nothing more. 





GEOLOGY.* 


Ir will be remembered that we had under review, in the 
previous number, the causes which have produced the remark- 
able changes that have occurred on the earth’s surface. The 
subject was then but partially considered, and is continued in 
this paper. 

We, living in this country, can have but a small conception 
of the extent of the petrifying process in regions lying near 
the active centers of valcanic disturbances, One of the most 
striking examples of the rapid precipitation of carbonate of 
lime from thermal waters, occurs in the hill of San Vignone 


© Continued from page 270. 
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in Tuscany, a few hundred yards from the high road between 
Sienna and Rome. The spring issues from near the summit of 
a rocky hill, about 100 feet in height. The fundamental rock 
from which it proceeds, is a black slate, with serpentine belong- 
ing to tne old Apennine formation. The water is hot, has a 
strong taste, and when not in a very small quantity, is of a 
bright green colour. In the bottom of the conduit pipe, for 
carrying off the water to the baths, which is inclined at an 
angle ot 30°, half a foot of solid travertin*® is formed every 
year. A more compact rock is formed where the water flows 
slowly. The rock is generally white; some parts of it com- 
pact, and ring to the hammer; others are cellular. 

A large mass of travertin descends the hill from the point 
where the spring issues, and reaches the distance of half a 
mile east of San Vignone. The planes of stratification are 
parallel. One stratum, of many layers, is fifteen feet thick; a 
branch of it extends to the west, for 250 feet in length, of 
varying thickness, but sometimes 200 feet deep: it is then cut 
off by the river Orcia. 

On another hill, not many miles from the one last mention- 
ed, are the the celebrated baths of San Filippo. The adjacent 
rocks consist of alternations of black slate, limestone and ser- 
pentine. “There are three warm springs here, containing 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and sulphate of magnesia. 
The water falls into a pond, where it has been known to de- 
posit a solid mass thirty feet thick, in about twenty years. A 
manufactory of medalions in basso-relievo is carried on at 
these baths. The water is conducted by canals into several 
pits, in which it deposits travertin and crystals of sulphate of 
lime. After being there freed from its grosser parts, it is con- 
veyed by a tube to the summit of a small chamber, and made 
to fall through a space of ten or twelve feet. The current is 
broken in its descent by numerous crossed sticks, by which 
the spray is dispersed around upon certain moulds, which are 
rubbed lightly over with a solution of soap, and a deposition 
of solid matter like marble is the result, yielding a beautiful 
cast of the figures formed in the mould.” 

A hard stratum of stone, about a foot in thickness, is ob- 
tained from the waters of San Filippo in four months. The 
mass which descends the hill is a mile and a quarter in length, 
a third of a mile in breadth, and in some places 250 feet thick. 
This, like that of San Vignone, is also cut off by a small 
stream, where it terminates abruptly. How much has been 
carried off into the sea it is impossible to determine. 

We cannot here notice minutely all those matters which fill 
a large volume. We can merely speak of the Bulicami of 

* See note page 270, No. 3. 
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Viterbo as a monticule about twenty feet high and five hun- 
dred yards in circumference of concretionary travertin which 
has been formed gradually, like the conical mounds of the 
geysers in lreland, by a small jet or fountain of calcareous 
water, which overflowed form the summit of the monticule. 

The Campagna di Roma has been the site of numerous vol- 
canic eruptions, and the springs are still copiously impregnated 
with lime, carbonic acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
travertin accumulated near the springs is in some places six 
feet thick. 

The waters of Lake of the Salfatara are saturated with car- 
bonic acid gas, which escapes in some parts of the surface in 
such quantities as to give the appearance of actual ebullition. 
In the channel that flows out of this lake calcareous tufa is de- 
posited. A large number of the most splendid edifices of 
ancient and modern Rome are built of travertin, derived from 
the quarries of Ponte Leucano, where there has evidently been 
a lake at a remote period. 

Travertin of Tivoli.—* The waters of the Anio incrust 
the reeds which grow on its banks, and the foam of the cata- 
ract of Tivoli forms beautiful pendant stalactites; but, on the 
sides of the deep chasms into which the cascade throws itself, 
there is seen an extraordinary accumulation of horizontal beds 
of tufa and travertin, from four to five hundred feet in thick- 
ness.” 

Springs in Caucasus.— There are many hot calcareous 
springs along the Caucasus which have deposited monticules 
of travertin, like those of the baths of San Filippo. 

Sulphureous and gypseous Springs.—Those at Baden and 
Vienna supply the public baths with from 600 to 1000 cubic 
feet of water per hour, and deposit a fine powder, composed 
of a mixture of sulphate of lime, with sulphur and muriati of 
lime. 

Siliceous Springs, Azores.—The hot springs of the Valle das 
Furnas, in the Island of St. Michael, rising through volcanic 
rocks, precipitate vast quantities of sileceous sinter. Wherever 
the water has flowed, sinter is found rising in some places 
eight or ten inches above the ordinary level of the stream. 
The herbage and leaves, more or less incrusted with silex, are 
said to exhibit all the successive steps of petrifaction, from the 
soft state to a complete conversion into stone; but in some 
cases alumina, which is also deposited from the hot waters, is 
the mineralizing material. Fragments of wood forming a bed 
from three to five feet thick, are found completely mineralized. 

Geysers of Iceland.—The circular reservoirs into which the 
geysers fall, are filled in the middle wit a variety of opal, and 
round the edges with sinter. 
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Ferruginous Springs.—The waters of almost all springs 
contain iron in sollution, and many of them are so copiously 
impregnated with this metal, as to stain the rocks or herbage 
through which they pass, and to bind together sand and gravel 
into solid masses. 

Brine Springs.—So great is the quantity of muriate of soda 
in some springs, that they yield one fourth of their weight in 
salt. The Brine Springs of Cheshire, Benton and Norwich, 
England, are known to have flowed fur more than 1000 years, 
and must have carried immense quantities of salt into the 
Severn and Mersey. They rise up through strata of sand- 
stone and red marl, which contain large beds of rock salt. 
They contain also muriate of soda, which is one of the pro- 
ducts of voleanic emanations and of springs in volcanic re- 
gions ; the original source of salt may be as deep seated as that 
of lava, though the origin of brine in this and many other 
instances may be from beds of fossil salt. 

Dead Sea.—The waters of the Dead Sea contain scarcely 
any thing but muriatic salts, which shows the surrounding 
country to be of volcanic origin. Many springs in Sicily are 
so strongly impregnated with salt, that cattle refuse to drink 
of it. 

Carbonated Springs.—Carbonic acid gas is very pientifully 
disengaged from springs in almost all countries, but particu- 
larly near active or extinct volcanos. This elastic fluid has 
the property of decomposing many of the hardest rocks with 
which it comes in contact, particularly that numerous class in 
whose composition felspar is an ingredient. In volcanic dis- 
tricts these gaseous emanations are not confined to springs, but 
rise up in a state of pure gas from the soil in various places. 

Disintegration of Granite—The granite of large districts 
of Auvergne may be said to have the rot, for it crumbles to 
pieces in the hand, owing to the disengagement of carbonic 
acid gas from numerous fissures. 

“The subtraction of many of the elements of rocks by the 
solvent power of carbonic acid, ascending both in a gaseous 
state and mixed with spring water in the crevices of rocks, 
must be one of the most powerful sources of these internal 
changes and re-arrangement of particles so often observed in 
the strata of every age. The calcareous matter, for example, 
of shells is often entirely removed and replaced by carbonate 
of iron, pyrites, silex, or some other ingredient, such as min- 
eral waters wsually contain in sollution.” 

Petroleum Springs.—“ Springs impregnated with petroleum, 
end the various :ninerals allied to it, as bitumen, naphtha, as- 
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phaltum and pitch,* are very numerous, and are in many 
cases undoubtedly connected with subterranean fires, which 
raise or sublime the more subtle parts of the bituminous mat- 
ter contained in rocks. Many springs in the teritory of Mo- 
dena and Parma, in Italy, produce petroleum in abundance; but 
the most powerful are in Jrawada, in the Burman empire. In 
one locality there are said to be 520 wells, which yield annu- 
ally 400,000 hogsheads of petroleum.” 

“Fluid Bitumen is seen to rise up from the bottom of the 
sea, on both sides of the island of Trinidad, and to rise up to 
the surface of the water. Near cape La Braye there isa 
vortex, which, in stormy weather, according to Capt. Mallet, 
gushes out, raising the water five or six feet, and covers the 
surface for a considerable distance with petroleum or tar; and 
the same author quotes Gumilla, as stating im his “ Description 
of the Orinoco,” that about seventy years ago, a spot of land 
on the western coast of Trinidad, near half way between the 
capital and an Indian village, sank suddenly, and was immedi- 
ately replaced by a small lake of pitch, to the great terror of 
the inhabitants. It is probable the great pitch lake of Trini- 
dad owes its origin to the same cause. The Orinoco has for 
ages been rolling down great quantities of woody and vegeta- 
ble bodies into the surrounding sea, where, by the influence of 
currents and eddies, they may be arrested and accumulated in 
particular places. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes 
and other indications of volcanic action in those parts lend 
countenance to the opinion, that these vegetable substances 
may have undergone, by the agency of subterranean fire, 
those transformations and chemical changes which produce 
petroleum, and this may, by the same causes, be forced up to 
the surface, where, by exposure to the air, it becomes inspis- 
sated, and forms the different varieties of pure and earthy 
pitch, or asphaltum so abundant in the island.” 

Reproductive effects of running water.—The aggregate 
amount of deposits accumulated in a given time at the mouths 
of rivers, where they enter a lake or sea, affords the clearest 
evidence of the excavating power of running water on the 
land. We must therefore examine the Deltas. They are di- 
vided into lacustrine, those which are formed in lakes; into 
mediterranean, those in inland seas; and into oceanic, those on 
the borders of the ocean. The lacustrine deltas are charac- 
terised by the remains of land animals, while in the oceanic is 
found an admixture of land or fresh water and marine remains. 
We shall first notice the lacustrine deltas 


* Bitumen —A variety of inflammable mineral substances which, like pitch, burns, 
with flame in the open air, is included under this term; such as nophtha, petrole- 
um and asphaltum. 

30 
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Lake of Geneva.—The accession of new land at the mouth 
of the Rhone presents us with a considerable thickness of 
strata which have accumulated since the historical era. This 
sheet of water is about thirty-seven miles long, and from two 
to eight miles in breadth. The depth varies from twenty to 
one hundred and sixty fathoms. An ancient Roman town 
called Portus Valais, once situated at the water’s edge, at the 
upper end, is now more than a mile and a half inland—this in- 
tervening breach having been acquired in about eight centu- 
ries. The remainder of the delta consists of a flat alluvial 
plain, about five or six miles in length, composed of sand and 
mud, a little raised above the level of the river. The mean 
depth of this part of the river is about six hundred feet, and 
the new strata annually produced are thrown down upon a 
slope about two miles in length, so that the dip of the beds is 


wy a 
e Superior.—This lake is the largest body of fresh water 
in the world, being about fifteen hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence, three hundred and sixty miles long, and one hundred and 
forty miles wide. Its depth varies from eighty to one hundred 
and fifty fathoms; but according to some, its greatest depth 
would not be overrated at two hundred fathoms, so that its 
bottom is about six hundred feet below the level of the ocean, 
and its surface about as much above it. There are appear- 
ances in different parts of this, as well as of the neighbouring 
lakes, leading us to infer that its waters formerly occupied a 
much higher level than they reach at present; for at a consid- 
erable distance from the present shores, parallel lines of rolled 
stones and shells are seen rising one above another, like the 
seats of an amphitheatre. These lines of shingle are like the 
present beaches in most bays, and they often attain an eleva- 
tion of forty or fifty feet above the present level. “As the 
heaviest gales of wind do not raise the waters more than three 
or four feet, the elevated beaches must either be referred to the 
subsidence of the lake at former periods, in consequence of the 
wearing down of its barrier, or to the upraising of its shores 
by earthquakes, like those which have produced similar phe- 
nomena on the coast of Chili. The streams which discharge 
their waters into Lake Superior are several hundred in num- 
ber, without reckoning those of smaller size; and the quantity 
of water supplied by this is many times greater than that dis- 
charged at the falls of St. Mary, the only outlet. The evapo- 
ration, therefore, is very great, and such as might be expected 
from so vast a surface.” 

We will now speak of the deltas of inland seas. 

Balt ic—Many parts of the Baltic, especially the Gulfs of 
Bothn'a and Finland, are rapidly being converted into land. 
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The rapid gain of low tracts of land near Torneo, Piteo, and 
Luleo, near the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, are due to the joint 
operation of two causes—the influx of sediment from numer- 
ous rivers, and a slow and general upward movement of the 
land itself, and bed of the sea, at the rate of several feet in a 
century. 

Delta of the Rhone.—The Mediterranean is most abundant 
in accessions of new land at the mouths of rivers. After the 
Rhone passes the Lake of Geneva its waters are filled with 
sand and sediment by the impetuous Arva descending from the 
highest Alps, and bearing along the granitic detritus brought 
down by the glaciers of Mt. Blanc. At its mouth the waters 
of the sea are discoloured for six or seven miles. 

Strabo has left a description of this delta, from which it is 
evident that the physical features of the country have com- 
pletely changed since the Augustan age. Besides, Mese, de- 
scribed by Pomponius Mela as an island, is now far inland. 
Notre Dame des Ports was a harbour in 398, but is now two 
leagues from the shore. The tower of Tignaux, erected on the 
shore in 1737, is now a French mile remote from it. 

Delta of the Po.—F rom the northernmost point of the Gulf 
of Trieste, down to the south of Ravenna, there is an uninter- 
rupted series of recent accessions of land, more than one hun- 
dred miles in length, which, within the last two thousand years, 
have increased from éwo to twenty miles in breadth. 

Adria was a seaport in the time of Augustus, but is now 
about twenty Italian miles inland; and Ravenna, which was 
also a seaport, is about four miles from the main sea. The 
present channel of the Isonzo is several miles from its ancient 
bed. The Adriatic is now very shallow, but its original depth 
must have been very great. 

Delta of the Nile-—That Egypt was the “gift of the Nile,” 
was the opinion of her priests. Several mouths of the Nile 
described by the ancient geographers, are filled up. The city 
of Foah was on the shore in the fifteenth century, but is now 
more than a mile inland. Pharos, an island in the olden time, 
is now a part of the continent. 

We now come to the Oceanic deltas. 

Delta of the Ganges.—This delta is two hundred miles in 
length. The mud and sand of the Ganges, render the sea 
turbid for sixty miles from the coast. Opposite the mouth of 
Hoogly, four miles from the nearest land of the delta, a new 
islet was formed and a beacon erected thereon in 1817. In 
1819, it had become two miles long and half a mile wide, and 
was covered with vegetation. Some houses were built on it 
in 1820. 

Many examples have occurred of the rapid filling up of some 
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of the branches of the Ganges, and the excavation of new chan- 
nels. Forty square miles, or twenty-five thousand six hundred 
acres—the column of earth being one hundred and forty-four 
feet high—have been carried away in one place in the course 
of a few years. The immense transportation of earthy mat- 
ter by the Ganges and Magna is shown by the magnitude of 
the island formed in the channel, during a period shorter than a 
man’s life. Some of these islands are many miles in extent 
and of surpassing fertility. 

Delta of the Mississippi.—Deltas on a magnificent scale are 
found at the mouths of the great rivers, as the Orinoco, Ama- 
zon, &c. The amount of vegetable and earthy matter borne 
from the vast regions drained by the Mississippi and its 
branches into the Gulf of Mexico, is prodigious. The gulf is 
rapidly filling up.. Opposite the mouth of the river large rafts 
of drift trees brought down every spring, are matted together 
into a net-work many yards in thickness, and stretching over 
hundreds of square leagues. They afterwards become covered 
over with fine mud, on which other layers of trees are deposit- 
ed the year following, until numerous alternations of earthy 
and vegetable matter are accumulated. 

Some curious calculations have been made as to the rapidity 
at which the rivers and streams of the earth are filling up the 
lakes, seas, and oceans of the globe. Mr. Everest made caleu- 
lations for the Ganges in the year 1831, and found that the 
number of cubic feet of water discharged per second was, du- 
ring the 

Rains—four months, . . , . 494,208 

Winter—five “ - ‘ ‘ ‘ 71,200 

Hot weater—three months, ‘ . F é 36,330 

So that we may state in round numbers, that five hundred 
thousand cubic feet flow down during the four months of flood 
season, from June to September, and only one hundred thou- 
sand during the remaining eight months. The next enquiry 
is, how much solid matter is carried down by the water. The 
proportion during the rains was 1-428th part of solid matter; 
but as water is about one half the specific gravity of dried 
mud, the solid matter discharged is 1-856th part in bulk, or 
five hundred and seventy-seven cubic feet per second. This 
gives a total of 6,082,041,600 cubic feet for the discharge in 
oue hundred and twenty-two days of the rain. The propor- 
tion of sediment in the waters during the other seasons was 
comparatively insignificant, the total amount during the five 
winter months being only 247,881,600 cubic feet, and during 
the three months of hot weather, 38,154,240 cubic feet. The 


total amount discharged would then be 6,368,077,440 cubic 
feet. 
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The base of the great Pyramid of Egypt covers eleven acres, 
and its perpendicular height is about five hundred feet: it 
weighs six million of tons. The amount of matter carried 
down by the Ganges during the rain season weighs about 
339,413,760 tons, which would give the weight of fifty-six 
pyramids and a half; and in the whole year 355,361,464, or 
nearly the weight of sixty pyramids. Add to the power of the 
Ganges that of all the rivers in the world, and something is 
annually done toward plunging the mountains and hills into 
the great deep! The time must some time come when the 
land and water will have exchanged beds, as they have un- 
doubtly done during the period of the past. This is nature’s 
renovating process! At this rate it has been calculated to re- 
quire twenty-four thousand years to fill up the Yellow Sea— 
which is one hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles 
in erea—and make it terra firma. 

We have now to speak of the destroying and transporting 
effects of Tipes and Currents. 

Tides.—Tides rise to different heights in different places. 
in remote islands, as at St. Helena, the tide rarely rises above 
three feet. Along the coast they are greatest in channels, 
bays, and estuaries. Thus in the estuary of the Thames the 
spring tides rise eighteen feet; but on the coast northward 
there is a gradual diminution until the highest rise is only 
seven or eight feet. Thus, there begins an increase, so that at 
Cromer, where the coast again retires to the west, the rise is 
sixteen feet; and towards the extremity of the gulf, called “ the 
wash,” as at Lynn, it is from twenty-two to twenty-six feet; 
thence there is a decrease again toward the north. At the 
mouth of the Bristol channel, the tides rise thirty-six feet; and 
near Bristol forty-two feet. At Chepstow, on the Wye, a 
small river opening into the estuary of the Severn, they reach 
fifty feet,and sometimes sixty-nine, and even seventy-two feet. 

Currents.—* The most extensive and best determined sys- 
tem of currents is that which has its source in the Indian 
Ocean, under the influence of the trade winds; and which, 
after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, inclines to the north 
ward, along the western coast of Africa, then crosses the At- 
lantic, near the equator, and is lost in the Caribbean Sea, yet 
seems to be revived in the current which issues from the Gulf of 
Mexico, by the straits of Bahama, and flows rapidly in the north- 
westerly direction by the bank of Newfoundland, towards the 
Azores.” The current is from ninety to one hundred miles in 
breadth, and runs at the rate of from two and a half to more 
than four miles per hour. In about 40° N. lat., it is turned 
more towards the Atlantic by the extensive banks of Nan- 


tucket and St. George, which are from two to three hundred 
30* 
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feet beneath the surface of the sea; a clear proof that the cur- 
rent exceeds that depth. On arriving near the Azores, the 
stream widens, and overflows, as it were, forming a large ex- 
panse of warm water in the centre of the North Atlantic, over 
a space of two or three miles from north to south, and having 
a temperature of from 8° to 10° fahr. above the surrounding 
ocean. The causes of oceanic currents are ascribed to winds, 
tides, evaporation, and rotation of the earth on its axis. The 
heat and cold occasion great movements in the ocean in con- 
sequence of expansion and contraction of the waters. 

Changes produced by the Waves.—\slands and coasts expo- 
sed to the range of strong and long continued winds are con- 
stantly being torn away; as the Shetland Isles, whose granite 
rocks are broken up, and hurled about as the playthings of the 
waves. In various places whole islands have been swept away, 
and nothing remains to tell where they once were but solitary 
columns of rock, which lift their heads above the waves and 
yet defy the blast. Whole villages, with the land on which 
they stood, have been swept away in one night; as the village 
of Matturs, in 1795. Rocky bulwarks along the coast are but 
a feeble protection ; for the waves dash their salt spray about 
them to weaken the cohesive force of the particles and then 
bring them down into the watery depths. 

On our ancient maps are represented the sites of towns, 
where nothing is now found but perhaps some sand-bank. 
History speaks of towns, the localities of which we seek in 
vain. In 1332, Edward Baliol and the confederated English 
barons, sailed from Ravenspar to invade Scotland; and Henry 
IV., in 1339, made choice of this port to land at, to effect the 
deposal of Richard II.; yet the whole of this has long since been 
drowned in the merciless ocean. On the coast of Norfolk there 
is a sufficient depth of water to float a frigate, where, forty- 
eight years ago, there stood a cliff fifty feet high, with houses 
upon it. “ Ancient writings,” says Ray, “make mention of a 
walla mile anda half to the east of Dunwick, the site of which 
must at present be far within the sea.” 

We can only mention a few examples to give some idea of 
the ravages of the sea. The southern, eastern, and western 
coasts of the British Isles, as also the coast of France, are ex- 

to the same phenomena. On the coast of Holland, in 
142], the flood burst through a dam in the district named 
Beryse-Veld, and overflowed seventy-two villages, thirty-five 
of which were irretrievably lost. Many examples of the de- 
struction of land, houses, cattle, and human beings on the 
European coasts, might be mentioned. 

At Cape May, on the east coast of the United States, the en- 
croachment of the sea was shown, by sixteen years of obser- 
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servations—from 1804 to 1820—to average about nine feet 
per year; and at Sullivan’s island, on the Carolina coast, the 
sea carrid away a quarter of a mile of land in three years, end- 
— 1786. 

gPRopucTivE Errects op Tipes anp Currents.—The Isth- 
mus of Suez has doubled itself since the age of Herodotus. 
Suez, in 1541, received into its harbour the fleet of Salyman 
IL; it is now changed into a sand-bank. The country called 
Tehama, on the Arabian side of the Gulf, has increased from 
three to six miles since the Christian era. The ruins of ancient 
Tyre and Sidon are far inland, and on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, great alterations have been effected since the time of 
Strabo, in the filling up of havens, joining islands to the main 
land, and increasing the whole continent many miles in ex- 
tent. An incalculable amount of sediment is borne down by 
the Amazon, and by the oceanic current sweeping from the 
African coast, and along the eastern coast of South America, 
is carried to the northward into the Caribbean sea, and thence 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have now come to another branch of the subject, and 
are to consider the effects of 1¢nzous caUusEs. 

The earth is filled with signs of volcanic events and violent 
subterranean movements. Though there are few active vol- 
vanos, comparatively, yet the remains of those which have 
been long extinct are abundant. 

Volcanic action is defined to be, “ the influence exerted by 
the heated interior of the earth on its external covering.” 

Region of the Andes.—This region is the best defined. No 
less than nineteen points of eruption are known in Chili. 
Villarica, one of .the principal Chilian volcanoes continues 
burning without intermission, and is so high that it may be 
seen at a distance of 150 miles. A year never passes in this 
region without some slight shocks of earthquakes, and about 
once in a century, or oftener, tremendous convulsions occur, 
by which the land is shaken from one extremity to the other; 
and continuous tracts, including the bed of the Pacific, have 
been permanently raised from one to twenty feet or more 
above their former level. Hot springs are numerous in this 
district, as well as those of naphtha and petroleum, and mine- 
ral waters of various kinds. 

In Peru, but one active volcano is known; but scarcely a 
week passes without an earthquake shock. 

The most considerable volcanos are situated in the province 
of Quito. Cayambe, on the equator, is 19,625 feet high. Co- 
topaxi is the loftiest of active volcanos, being 18,553 feet. 
Cayambe has not been active in modern times, though we are 
not authorised to pronounce it extinct, for an interval of sev- 
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enteen centuries occurred between two consecutive eruptions 
of a volcano in Ischia. 

Deluges are often caused in the Andes by the sudden lique- 
faction of snow, and sometimes by rending open, during earth- 
quakes, of subterranean cavities filled with water. In January, 
1803, the mass of snow on Cotopaxi was meited in one night, 
during an eruption. Vast quantities of sand, stones and mud 
are carried down during these inundations; as in 1797, the 
mud from the sides of Tunguragua filled vallies 1000 feet wide 
to the depth of 600 feet, forming barriers by which rivers 
were dammed up, and lakes occasioned. In these currents 
and lakes of “moya” (mud) thousands of small fish are some- 
times enveloped, which have lived and multiplied in subterra- 
nean cavities. So great a quantity of these fish were ejected 
from the volcano of Imbaburu in 1691, that fevers, which pre- 
vailed at that period, were attributed to the effluvia arising 
trom the putrid animal matter. 

As we travel north we continue to meet with multitudes of 
volcanos. Between the Isthmus of Panama and Mexico, 
there are no less than twenty-one active volcanos. This vast 
chain of mountains, in the parallel of the city of Mexico, is 
prolonged in a great platform between the eighteenth and 
twenty-second degrees of north latitude. This high table 
land owes its existence to the circumstance of an ancient sys- 
tem of vallies, in a chain of gigantic mountains, having been 
filled up to the depth of many thousand feet, with various vol- 
canic products. Five active volcanos traverse Mexico from 
west to east—Tuxtla, Orizaba, Popocatapti, Jurullo and Coli- 
ma. On a scale which equals, or surpasses, that of the Andes, 
is another continuous chain of volcanic action, which com- 
mences on the north with the Aleutian Isles in Russian Amer- 
ica, and extends, first, in a westerly direction for nearly 200 
miles, and then southwards, without interruption, through a 
space of between 60° and 70° of latitude to the Moluccas, 
where it branches off in different directions both towards the 
east and north-west. It is continued on to Kamschatka, where 
eruptions are frequent. A new island arose in this archipelago 
in 1814, which according to some reports, is 3000 feet high 
and four miles round. Earthquakes of the most terrific de- 
scription agitate and alter the bed of the sea and surface of 
the land throughout this tract. This chain passes along the 
coast of Asia, traverses the whole of Java, where there are 
thirty-eight volcanic mountains, many of which constantly 
discharge smoke and sulphurous vapours. In one direction it 
is prolonged through Borneo, Celebes, Banda, and New 
Guinea; and further eastward in New Britain, New Ireland, 
and various parts of the Polynesian archipelago. The Pacific 
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ocean, in equatorial latitudes, seems to be one vast theatre of 
igneous action. 

There is also a volcanic chain from the Caspian to the 
Azores, a distance of about 1000 miles. 

During periods of convulsion, frequently the most tremen- 
dous effects are produced; as at the earthquake of Lisbon a 
wave rose in some places to the height of fifty or sixty feet, 
inundating the western shires of Spain, Portugal and Northern 
Africa; or as happened in Peru in 1746, where two hundred 
violent shocks followed each other in the space of twenty-four 
hours, and the ocean broke with impetuous force upon the 
land, destroying the town of Callao and four other sea ports, 
and permanently converted a consjderable tract of inhabited 
country, which had perhaps sunk down below its former level, 
into a bay. 

So late as 1814, a new island was raised by volcanic explo- 
sions, in the sea of Asof. 

Syria and Palestine abound in volcanic appearances, and 
very extensive areas have been shaken at different periods, 
with great destruction of cities and loss of lives. 

The Grecian archipelago is also a centre of volcanic action, 
and his ory tells of many cities that have been submerged by 
earthquakes. 

Macedonia, Thrace, and Epirus have always been subject to 
like catastrophes, and the Ionian isles are continually convul- 
sed. The different volcanic chains seem to be connected, and 
violent movements do not take place in different places at the 
same time. 

The Neapolitan Volcanoes.—These extend from Vesuvius 
through the Phlegrzan field to Ischia. The present circum- 
ference of Ischia, along the water’s edge is eighteen miles, its 
length about five, and its breadth three miles. Several Greek 
colonies which settled there before the Christian era, were 
compelled to abandon it in consequence of the violence of the 
eruptions. A colony was established there by Hiero, king of 
Syracuse, about 380 years before Christ; but when they had 
built a fortress an eruption drove them away. A sraall ravine 
in one of its cones, Monte Rotaro, swept out by a torrent, 
exposes to view the structure of it, composed of innumerable 
inclined and slightly undulating layers of pumice, scorie, 
white lapilli, and numerous angular blocks of trachyte. These 
last have been thrown by violent explosions, like those which 
in 1822 launched from Vesuvius angetic lava, of many tons 
weight, to the distance of three miles. This cone is covered 
with arbutus, and other beautiful evergreens. The soil is re- 
markably rich, and the vegetation exceedingly luxurious. The 
population of this island is now about 30,000 supported by 
the products of the vine. 
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Lake Averuns.—This is now a beautiful lake, about half a 
mile in diameter, near Puzzuoli. It once exhaled mephitic va- 
pours, such as are often emitted by craters after an eruption. 
Once, birds could not fly over it without being stifled, although 
they now frequent it uninjured. It was doubtless once a 
crater. 

Solfatara.—This is considered an extinct crater, in the same 
region, but gives out continually an aqueous vapour, together 
with sulphureous and muriatic acid gases, like those evolved 
by Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius.—F rom the first colonization of the south of Italy 
by the Greeks, Vesuvius afforded no other indications of a vol- 
canic character except the analogy of its structure to other 
volcanos. The ancient cone was of a very regular form, with 
a flattish summit, where the remains of an ancient crater, 
nearly filled up, had left a slight depression, covered in its in- 
terior by wild vines, and with a sterile plain at the bottom. 
On the exterior, the flanks of the mountain were clothed with 
fertile fields richly cultivated, and at its base were the popu- 
lous cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. But at length the 
volcanic fires were recalled to this long extinct crater. The 
first eruption occurred 63 years before Christ, which did con- 
siderable damage to the cities. From that time to the year 79, 
slight shocks were frequent; and in the month of August, of 
that year, they became more numerous and violent until they 
ended in an eruption. The elder Pliny was commanding the 
Roman ficet stationed at Mesenum, and in his anxiety to ob- 
tain a near view of the phenomena, lost his life, being suffoca- 
ted by the sulphureous vapours. His nephew, the younger 
Pliny, remained at Mesenum, and has given us a lively de- 
scription of the awful scene. A dense column of smoke was 
first seen to rise vertically out of Vesuvius, pierced occasion- 
ally by flashes of fire as vivid as lightning, succeeded by dark- 
ness more profound than night. The ground rocked and the 
sea receded from its shores, leaving many marine animals on 
the dry sand. These appearances agree with those in the 
eruption of Monte Nuovo in 1538, and of Vesuvius in 1833. 

It is remarkable that Pliny is silent with regard to the de- 
struction of these cities. Tacitus, the friend of Pliny, merely 
says the ‘cities were consumed or burned.” Suetonius alludes 
to the eruption but is silent as to the cities. The ore is men- 
tioned by Martial in an epigram as immersed in cinders. Don 
Copius, who lived a century and a half after Pliny, is the first 
historian who alludes to them. He appears to have derived 
his information from the inhabitants, and to have recorded all 
the facts and fables he could collect. He says, “ that during 
the eruption a multitude of men of superhuman stature, re- 
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sembling giants, appeared; sometimes on the mountain, and 
sometimes in the environs—that stones and smoke were thrown 
out, the sun was hidden, and then the giants seemed to rise 
again, while the sounds of trumpets were heard,” &c.; and 
finally he relates that “ two entire cities, Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, were buried under showers of ashes, while all the people 
were sitting in the theatre.” The examination proves that 
none of the people were destroyed in the theatre, and, indeed, 
that there were very few of them who did not escape. Erup- 
tions are mentioned in 1036, 1049, and in 1138, after which a 
pause ensued of 168 years. Many other eruptions occurred 
at different times in this neighbourhood which it is not neces- 
savy tomention. One, however, occurred in Ischia from which 
the lava flowed down to the sea, a distance of two miles. In 
1538 a new mountain was suddenly formed in the Phlegrean 
fields. The sea retired suddenly for 200 yards and a portion 
of its bed was left dry. The whole coast from Monte Nuovo 
to beyond Puzzuoli was elevated at that time to a height of 
many feet above the bed of the Mediterranean and has re- 
mained. The base of Monte Nuovo is about a mile and a half 
in circumference, and its height is 440 English feet. Other 
voleanic cones are in this vicinity. 

For a century and a half after the birth of Monte Nuovo, 
Vesuvius continued tranquil. There had then been no violent 
eruption for four hundred and sixty-three years. Bracini, who 
visited Vesuvius not long before the eruption of 1631, thus 
describes the interior: “The crater was five miles in circum- 
ference, and about a thousand paces deep. Its sides were cov- 
ered with brushwood, and at the bottom there was a plain on 
which cattle grazed. In the woody parts wild boars harboured. 
In one part of the plain, covered with ashes, were three small 
pools, one filled with hot and bitter water, another salter than 
the sea, and a third hot, but tasteless.” These forests and 
plains were at length consumed, being suddenly blown into 
the air and the ashes scattered to the winds. In 1631, seven 
streams of lava overflowed several villages on the flanks and 
at the foot of the mountain. Great floods of mud were as 
destructive as the lava itself. From 1666 to the present, there 
has been a constant series of eruptions, with barely an inter- 
val exceeding ten years. 

The cone of Vesuvius measured at first 2000 feet in depth ; 
but after the eruption of 1822 its depth was about half that 
quantity; so that the mountain was reduced in heizat from 
4200 to 3500 feet. In the eruption of 1779, jets of liquid lava, 
mixed with stones and scoriw, were thrown to the height of 
at least 10,000 feet, having the appearance of a column of fire, 
Some of these falling perpendicularly, still red hot and liquid, 
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on Vesuvius, covered its whole cone, part of the mountain of 
Somma, and the valley between them. The falling matter 
together with that continually rising formed a body of fire of 
at least two and a half miles in breadth, and casting a heat at 
the distance of six miles around. 

The most abundant simple minerals of Vesuvius are angite, 
leucite, felspar, mica, olivine, and sulphur. In a spot of three 
miles around a greater number of simple minerals are found 
than in any other spot of equal dimensions on the globe. 

Alluviums occasionally descend the cone of Vesuvius, 
scarcely less desolating in their effects than the lava itself. The 
aqueous vapours evolved during irruptions and for some time 
after, arecondensed in the cold atmosphere surrounding the 
high volcanic peak, and heavy rains are thus caused, where at 
the same season and under ordinary circumstances. such a 
phenomenon is unknown. The floods thus produced, sweep 
along the impalpable sand and scoriz, until a current of mud is 
produced which sweeps down with great velocity. Towards 
the base of the volcanic cone are found alternating beds of 
lava, alluvium and ashes. The mass which envelopes the cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii is made up as follows: 

Feet. Inches. 

Black sparkling sand from the eruption of 

1822, - - - - 2 3 
Vegetable mould, - - c.e 0 
Brown incoherent tuff, full of pesolitic 

globules in layers from half an inch to 

three inches in thickness, - 

Small scoriz and white lapilli, - 

Brown earthy tuff, ° 

Brown earthy tuff with lapilli divided into 

layers, - - - - 

Layer of whitish lapilli, 

. Gray solid tuff, - 

Pumice and white lapilli, 

ll 0 

This was a section near the amphitheatre examined in 1828. 
The depth of ashes, alluvium and lava on Herculanum is from 
70 to 112 feet. These cities were seaports, but Pompeii is 
removed a mile from the sea by land formed of volcanic mat- 
ter. 

Herculaneum was discovered in 1713, on the occasion of 
sinking a well, which came down upon the theatre, where the 
statutes of Hercules and Cleopatra were soon found. These 
were the principal cities of ancient Campania. The walls of 
Pompeii were three miles in circumference; but we have no 
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certain knowledge of the size of Herculaneum. In both of the 
cities, temples have been found with inscriptions commemora- 
ting the rebuilding of the edifices after being thrown down by 
an earthquake, which happened in the reign of Nero, sixteen 
vears before its destruction. A very small number of skele- 
tons have been found in either city. A variety of hand-wri- 
tings is found on ‘the walls, most of which are in Greek, but 
some are Latin, as also several bundles of papyri with small 
tickets attached to them to indicate the title of the work. Most 
of these found, constituted the library of oné individual, and 
the titles of four hundred of those least injured, which have 
been read, are found to be unimportant works, but all entirely 
new, chiefly relating to music, rhetoric, and cooking. There 
are two volumes ot Epicurus “On Nature.” It is supposed 
that but a hundredth part of the city has yet been explored, 
and that many more manuscripts will yet be found. The lost 
works of eminent Historians and Philosophers will doubtless 
be brought to light. 

Besides these cities, a small town called Stabex, six miles 
from Vesuvius, was destroyed by the eruption of ’79. 

Etna has been in activity from the earliest times. An erup- 
tion in 1669 was preceded by an earthquake which threw 
down all the houses in Necolosi, a town about twenty miles 
from the summit of Etna. Two gulfs were thus opened from 
which sand and scoriz were thrown up in such quantity that 
in the course of three or four months, a double cone was 
formed, called Monti Rossi, about 450 feet high. At the com- 
mencement of the convulsion, a fissure six feet broad, and of 
unknown depth, opened with a loud crash, and ran in a some- 
what tortuous course to within a mile of the summit of Etna, 
a length of twelve miles. It emitted the most vivid light, and 
five other fissures afterwards opened one after another and 
emitted smoke, and gave out bellowing sounds which were 
heard to the distance of forty miles. The great rent, S. Sio, 
poured forth lava, which, after overflowing fourteen towns 
and villages, some having a population of 3000 or 4000 peo- 
ple, arrived at length at the walls of Catania, which had been 
erected to protect the city from the burning flood. But it 
accumulated until rising to the top of the rampart, which was 
sixty feet in height, and then it poured a fiery deluge over part 
of the city. The great current performed a journey of fifteen 
miles before it reached the sea, where it was still 600 yards 
broad and 50 feet deep. 

Eruptions of Etna also occurred in IS11 and 1819, 

The remarkable discovery was made in 1828 of a great 
mass of ice, preserved for many years, perhaps for centuries, 
by the singular accident of a current of red hot lava having 

31 
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flowed over it. This discovery was made while seeking for 
ice to supply the people of Catania, who had become very 
much distressed for the want of it. 

Eruptions on a stupendous scale have also taken place in 
Iceland. Aneruption occurred of Jurullo in Mexico, in 1759 
The plain of Malpais, 2000 or 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is bounded by hills of basalt trachyte and volcanic tuff, 
indicating that the country had previously, and probably at 
remote periods, been the theatre of volcanic action. In the 
month of June, 1759, alarming sounds were heard, and earth- 
quakes succeeded each other for two months, until in Septem- 
ber, flames issued from the ground, and fragments of burning 
rocks were thrown to prodigious heights. Six cones were 
formed, one of which was 300 feet high, and another, Jurullo, 
was raised 1600 feet above the level of the plain. Previously, 
this district was covered with sugar cane and indigo. 

We cannot stop here to mention particularly other volca- 
nos, such as that of Teneriffe and Lancerate. 

It is evident that volcanos are doing their work in the depths 
of the sea. The crews of vessels have frequently reported 
that they have seen in different places sulphurous smoke, flame, 
jets of water, and steam rising from the sea. New shoals have 
been encountered on a reef of rocks just emerging from the 
surface, where previously there was supposed to have been 
deep water. Several islands are known to have been formed 
by submarine eruptions. 

Thus will the work continue until the land and sea shall 
have exchanged places. This is the renovating process of na- 
ture. So powerful are the subterranean forces that not only 
are mountains and islands suddeuly formed, but extensive 
tracts of land are being raised above the former level. Since 
the historical period much jand has been formed from the sea, 
and to compensate the loss, the sea has swallowed up much 
of the land. 

But this article is long enough, and this subject will again 
be referred to. 





THE JUSTICE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY GEORGE S. WEAVER. 


Arrogance and assumption have always usurped much of 
the places of reason and virtue. The people of our time and 
country differ little from all that have gone before them in the 
exhibition of those traits of character. 

We talk of the wonderful improvements of our age; and 
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not without reason. We speak of the intellectual advancement 
of our people, in terms that would almost induce a stranger to 
believe that our nation was composed of intellectual giants. 
We refer to our great improvements in the arts and sciences, 
our men of genius, our institutions of learning, our wonderful 
discoveries, our iron horses of tireless limb, exhaustless strength 
and whirlwind speed, our lightning mode of coveying intelli- 
gence, and with boasting arrogance, challenge the admiration 
of the world. True,our people are enterprising, our men of 
genius are shining lights, our intellectual power is great; but 
humility is an ennobling virtue, especially in great minds. In 
such it is doubly beautiful. We seem to forget that we have 
much to deplore, much to improve and much to eradicate, be- 
fore our pretensions can be sanctioned by truth or justice. 
While the judgments of our people approve of the savage 
practices of the barbarian, sanction the cruel usages of the 
Turk, and laud the institutions that had their origin in dark- 
ness and malignity, we have but little cause to speak boast- 
ingly of our progress, or grounds for asking the admiration of 
the world. While blood is streaming in almost every State in 
the Union from veins opened by the sword of the law, and the 
people gaze upon its streams with pleasure, our tongues should 
be silent instead of asking the praise of a christian world. 
While the intellect of our nation is reaching up its gigantic 
hand to place the circlet of glory upon its own brow, it should 
be cautious how it wears it, if the moral power that directs it 
is but meagre and dwarfish. If the leading spirits of our na- 
tion exhibit the woeful picture of an intellectual giant united 
with a moral dwarf, it is time the good, the lovers of justice, 
should learn humility and be cautious lest they sound the trump 
of praise too loudly. 

Our law requires blood for blood. Its iron fingers are red 
with human gore; and still it is thirsting yet for more. Will 
moral justice glut its greedy appetite for blood? Will justice 
give it more? This is the question; and its answer is the 
object of our present enquiry. 

I. In considering the moral justice of Capital Punishment, 
the first enquiry that naturally arises, is concerning the crimi- 
nal who has made himself amenable to that law that requires 
blood for blood. Who inflicts the penalties of that law? The 
community that made the law. Who is guilty in the case of 
the murderer? Is he alone the guilty one?’ What made him 
a murderer? Let us see. Tuke an example. A man has 
murdered his brother, in cold blood, for his gold- Mammon 
drew his knife and sheathed it in the heart of his brother. In 
order to find all the guilt in the case we must take a general 
view of the subject. The murderer is generally a person of 
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constitutional depravity. His mind is badly balanced; the 
animal greatly preponderates over the moral. A man cannot 
murder save, under the influence of animal feeling. His con- 
stitutional depravity may have been hereditary. His charac- 
ter may have been like his parents. He himself is not guilty 
for his constitutional defects. There is guilt somewhere, or 
his native character would not have been thus defective. This 
guilt is chargeable upon somebody besides himself; because he 
had no power in forming his original character. Had his 
character not been thus detective he never would have become 
a murderer. If we can fiud where the guilt lies, we can find 
where the punishment should rest. How came he by his de- 
fective character which rendered him a murderer? 1 answer, 
the community in times past gave it to him. His parents had 
become corrupted by the evil influences around them. The 
savage practices which the community in which they lived 
sanctioned, had hardened them in moral depravity, had steeled 
their hearts to deeds of wickedness. They had been accus- 
tomed to see and talk of the blood of their fellows as of the 
blood of beasts. Human life had lost its sanctity. Commu- 
nity had the same feeling that they had, and hence they deemed 
it right. They were guilty with the whole community. Their 
ancestors perhaps were no better, it may be, worse. Intem- 

rate indulgences, immoral practices, cruel and barbarous 
aws, and blvody, heartless and frequent executions had fixed 
them so strongly in wickedness and crime, that depravity had 
stamped itself upon their natures. That depravity they trans- 
mitted to their posterity. Again the evil influences of bloudy 
laws, corrupting habits sanctioned by community, and wicked 
associations, operated against the improvement of that nature 
which these very things had corrupted. And thus is formed 
the character of the murderer in the case before us. The 
same wicked practices, corrupting habits and. hardening influ- 
ences are still prevalent in the community in which it is his 
lot to live. Men are wicked all around him. The very men 
who are eager for his blood have been his associates, or men 
of like character. They have taught him that there is no 
sanctity in human life. They have lived for selfish purposes ; 
have made mammon their god; have made him believe that 
gold is the all of this life. They have, moreover, made and 
placed to his lips madéning beverages,—spirits of death, that 
filled his mind with nothing but the foulest of debauchery 
and crime. They have made it lawful and honourable to use 
such drinks, by throwing the sanctions of law around it, and 
making their traffic a monopoly to be purchased with money. 
The whole community have in times past aided in this certain 
preparation for murder and crime. Popular sentiment still 
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encourages this work of death. They have taught him too, 
that God is a murderer, and commands man to take the life of 
his fellow. Having thus formed his nature for deeds of dark- 
ness and crime, schooled him in moral corruption, and incor- 
porated the seeds of death into his religion, the community 
turn round and take his life for following the channel it has 
laid open for him, and acted as pioneers in leading him into. 
And this the people call justice, the great justice of the law 
as well as the justice of God administered through his servant 
—the hangman. The influence of good men and christians is 
frequentiy of a dangerous kind. nen bearing the name of 
christians are engaged in distilling and trafficing the spirits 
of death, promulgating sentiments of revenge and hatred by 
the whole force of their example, and educating the commu- 
nity in deeds of cruelty and blood, by the laws they would 
have enforced, and executions they would have performed. 
They would expose the dying agonies of a fellow being to the 
gaze of the ferocious multitude and harden still more, hearts 
almost hard enough for murder. A few such scenes will pre- 
pare a petit criminal for the heart’s blood of a fellow. And 
yet these same good men and christians would have this crimi- 
nal, which their course of conduct had educated for murder, 
hanged up by the neck till he is dead, and call it justice. 

Every man who countenances any practice or habit, any 
kind of recreation or social intercourse, the tendency of which 
is evil, aids in increasing wickedness and criminality, and is 
guilty, in a measure, of every crime committed within the 
sphere of that influence. Few men, even in this enlightened 
age, can truly say that the stain of blood is not found upon 
their skirts. “ Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.” 
Let him whose whole influence has been against all crime, lift 
his hand of innocence against the life of his brother. Will he 
do it? No, no. Innocence is never stained with blood. 

When the murderer is hunted down like a wolf that has 
been among the bleating flock, when a thousand hot pursuers 
are panting and thirsting for his blood, when a whole commu- 
nity is clamorous to see the avenging bolt of the law fall in 
its death-terror upon his miserable head, with what force 
should the astounding truth thunder its bitter rebuke in the 
chambers of their sleeping consciences, that they too are guilty, 
“criminis particeps” with him, and equaily amenable to the 
law of eternal justice. When the cry is going out upon the 
wings of the wind from an infatuated people, that “ hanging 
is too good for the mur ,’ if the long concatenation of 
events and influences that had prepared him for the deed of 
blood, could rise in their rebuking majesty before them, how 
silent would -- their condemning tongues, how abashed and 

* 
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self-reproached their blood-thirsting hearts! Ah! guilty man 
has proudly set himself up as the judge of his fellow, as though 
he was free from the charge of crime. The judge who pro- 
nounces the doom of death upon the miserable recreant that 
has robbed a fellow of his life, arrogantly assumes to himself 
innocence oi the blood he is avenging. Jt is a truth that the 
sword of “the justice of the law” 1s wielded by a bloody hand. 

II. ‘Let the enquiry now be made concerning the require- 
ments of moral justice in the case under consideration. 

Justice is a moral principle,—an eternal, indestructible, im- 
mutable principle. What it was when creation dawned, it is 
now and always will be. It is a good principle, a right prin- 
ciple, a holy principle. It is always right and never wrong. 
Its office is to do good and only good. Being a right and holy 
principle, it is not opposed to goodness. Goodness fully sanc- 
tions all its requirements, and all its means to secure its ends. 
It is the handmaid of benevolence, and will never do that 
which enlightened benevolence will not approve. Conse- 
quently it can never do an injury. It can never do that which 
will not result in the highest possible good. Its whole require- 
ment upon mankind, is, that they should be just,—righteous, 
that thereby their highest possible good may be secured. 
Righteous laws make this their aim. This is the whole re- 
quirement of the law of God which we take as our own great 
pattern. It has been said in etfect that the whole aim ot jus- 
tice is righteousness. It can never rest until this object is 
secured. It will make use of any means that will do no in- 
jury to effect its designs. It cannot do an injury for that 
would be unjust. Who is made righteous by capital punish- 
ment? How much is justice or righteousness, as a principle, 
benefitted? How much more justice is there in the world 
after a man is hung than before? What virtue is cherished, 
what holy feeling enlarged, what heart sanctified by its puri- 
fying influences? The criminal’s earthly day is ended, so he 
is not benefitted by it. An absolute and irreparable injury 
that human power can never repair, is its effect upon him, 
An act of the deepest injustice that human hands could inflict. 
The hangman is rendered no more just; for if he had a qualm 
of conscience about taking life before, itis silent now. He is 
ready for another and if possible more barbarous act. He is 
innured to the task of robbing his fellows of life. The act has 
dried up the fountains of justice in his heart. The judge and 
jurymen are not improved by it; for if they have sentenced 
one man to the gallows, they are more ready to do the same 
for another. Like the first steps in crime, that prepare the 
way for another, it has fitted them to give another sentence of 
death. If before this sentence was pronounced, there was a 
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weakness and faintness about saying, “guilty,” “death is thy 
doom,” it has measurably vanished away and a hardened bold- 
ness has taken its place. The multitudes that witness the 
dying struggle of a fellow being, under the hangman’s murder- 
ous touch, are made no more righteous by the ‘sight; for they 
frequently turn away as though the smell of blood had made 
them fierce, and seek a victim whose heart may sheath their 
own dagger. A place of execution is always the scene of the 
most revolting conduct, as well as of wickedness and crime. 
And sometimes quarrels, manslaughter and murder have been 
known within sight of the gallows, while life was yet flutter- 
ing in the heart of the victim of the law. If, for a moment, a 
tear is drawn from a sympathising heart, that very heart is 
hardened by the sight. Its fountain of sympathy is chilled, 
and would refuse to yield its sweet waters again on a similar 
occasion. It is nearer like the hangman’s than it was before. 
A few more such sights would, nearly, if not quite fit it to tie 
the knot and draw the noose around the neck of a condemned 
fellow being. The thousands who read the account of the 
execution are rendered no more righteous, good or holy by it. 
A few more such accounts and they would pass them by with 
as little concern as the every day accidents which they read 
in the Morning Journal. From the hangman to the farthest 
one who reads or hears an account of his doings, none are 
benefitted, but all are injured, all hardened, all brought a little 
nearer the murderer’s depraved state of mind. How many 
there are that would shudder at the thought of having an ex- 
ecution in their own town! A chilling tremour would run 
through their every vein. But let one be had, and another, 
and another, and all those feelings of dread would be quieted. 
Hanging would have become a common thing, and who would 
be superstitious or fearful about common occurrences? The 
sanctity of human life, which is the great boon of the Creator, 
would be destroyed, and murder would walk forth at mid-day. 
How then are the requirements of justice fulfilled? The whole 
tendency of the scenes we have been contemplating is to in- 
crease injustice. Wickedness, unrighteousness, is the inevita- 
ble effect of an execution. Then the conclusion is that it is 
not justice, but injustice or revenge, that demands the life of 
a fellow being. It is revenge that pursues the murderer with 
ademon’s hate. It is revenge that whets the fierce anger of 
the dogs of the law, and hurries on the clamorous, blood- 
tainted multitude to seek the heart’s life current of a brother. 
There is a feeling of hatred burning deep in the breast of the 
community towards the murderer, that darkens the face of 
humanity, and which would, if uncontrolled, demoralize the 
world. It can be heard in the murmurs and threats against 
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him, can be seen in the crowds that gather in the spirit of 
darkness and malignity to witness his last gasp of agony, and 
in the law that community sanctions and calls sacred, which 
robs him of all that heaven has given, even his life, and to cap 
the climax of its hatred, gives over his lifeless body to the 
dissector’s knife, as though to rob mother earth of her due. 
Oh, humanity, weep for the sins of thy children,—put on 
weeds and mourn for the depravity of thy race! 

But will it be said that the safety and security of society 
are to be obtained by it, and that this is what justice demands? 
The objection comes too late; for it has just been shown that 
society is rendered more unrighteous by it, and is thus more 
exposed to acts of wickedness and criminality from its mem- 
bers. ‘The more wicked and corrupt society is, the greater 
will be the number of murderers. Murder proceeds from a 
murderous heart, and can never be prevented except by puri- 
fying that source. Capital Punishment opens a corrupt foun- 
tain, and the stream must come forth. An evil disposition is 
the cause of crime. We have seen that the influence of the 
death penalty prepares men constitutionally and educationally 
for murderers. It plants the seed of murder in the heart, and 
nourishes it with the warm blood of its victims. In due sea- 
son the fruit must come forth, as surely as effect follows its 
cause. Men must not do evil that good may come; for it is 
contrary to the constitution of things that their intentions 
shall be realized. Capital Punishment but bares and whets 
the blade of crime. Every execution exposes society to the 
unsheathed daggers of the multitudes of the vicious. Corrup- 
tion of society is the only thing obtained by the death penalty. 
Is there justice in crime and murder? 

It may here be asserted “that it is just to punish men for 
their crimes, and this punishment is just because it is only 
equal to the magnitude of the crime.” In reply, it may be 
said that any punishment is just that secures the object in 
view in instituting it; and unless it does this, it is not just. 
The punishment of justice are such as will secure its great 
end and aim,—that is, justice or righteousness, or the refor- 
mation of the punished. Its aim is to establish the reign of 
perfect justice, or rectitude of conduct among men. Any 
punishment, the tendency of which is to secure this glorious 
object, it will sanction. But it cannot inflict death; for we 
have seen that the whole tendency of that is to defeat the 
object. Besides death cannot be considered a punishment; for 
it aims not at the reformation of the punished. Punishment 
from its very nature is remedial. And pains or sufferings of 
any kind inflicted upon any criminal that has not his good, his 
happiness in view, are not punishments administered by justice, 
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but misery inflicted by revenge. It is said, “the punishment 
is equal to the magnitude of the crime.” The second crime 
is equal in magnitude to the first. But the second can no more 
be considered a punishment than the first, for both aimed at 
and ended in the death of the sufferer. Hence, neither has 
his good in view. “But,” says the objector, “the punishment 
is exemplary.” The revenge is exemplary. And exemplary 
revenge never results in any good, There is no such thing as 
exemplary punishment, seperated from remedial or reforma- 
tory. All pains or penalties inflicted beyond what are neces- 
sary for the reformation of the punished, are not punishments, 
but the miseries of revenge. Where punishment has had its 
due effect the punished is reformed, made righteous. What! 
make the righteous man suffer?’ What could be more unjust? 
We are frequently told that criminals are made righteous 
before they leave this world. Their attending clergy often 
tell us that they have embraced the religion of Jesus Christ, 
have become followers of the Son of God, and saints of the 
Most High. Then it is possible for them to be reformed; and 
nothing can be more opposed to the principal of justice than 
to hang them after they are reformed. The saint should not 
die for the deeds of the sinner. 

It is clear, then, that the death penalty is not a punishment; 
but a blow struck for the security of society, the whole ten- 
dency of which is to implant and cultivate the spirit of mur- 
der and revenge in the hearts of all who feel its influence, 
thus exposing society to the shafts envenomed and pointed by 
this spirit. Reason and the experience of the past would 
unite in declaring the death penalty, not only certain of the 
destruction of him who suffers it, but of righteousness, good- 


ness, and whatever binds man to his fellow, and adorns and 
ennobles humanity. 


Sprinerietp, Nov., 1846. 





SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tne following letter, published originally in the New York 
Tribune, has excited various emotions in the minds of the 
critics. The commanding position which its author has at- 
tained in the public esteem, on account of his talent, learning, 
and sincerity, demands, at least, a respectful consideration of 
any views he may put forth, or of any cause he may espouse. 
We have long since ceased to treat with contempt any thing 
new which may be advanced by any respectable individual. 
We take warning from the past and canvass thoroughly, be- 
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fore we condemn. Should any new developments, concerning 
either the material or spiritual universe, eventually prove to be 
true, those who raised a hissing scorn against them in their in- 
fancy will find themselves in an exceedingly unpleasant posi- 
tion. Prudence, therefore, demands that though we “strike,” 
we should “ hear,” consider, and strike conscientiously. 

By some wise critics, Prof. Bush has been styled “ some un- 
fortunate individual of New York who has written to the Tri- 
bune,” as though he had not been previously acknowledged 
by the same persons as a master in theology and philosophical 
disquisition. Others speak of him as a remarkable example of 
a powerful mind with extensive erudition, being overcome by 
the grossest delusion. 

But here is the letter: 


To the Editur of The Tribune: 


The account given in The Tribune of the 10th, of young Davis’ an- 
nouncement of the existence of an eighth planet in our solar system, and 
even intimating that.its elements had already been calculated, months be- 
fore any thing was known of the fact in this country, must be admitted to 
be, in any mode of explanation, exceedingly remarkable, especially when 
it is considered that in his normal state he knows ulmost nothing of As- 
tronomy or of any other science. As to the asserted fact that this an- 
nouncement by Mr. Davis was made in March last, I can testify that I 
heard it read at the time, and numerous gentlemen in this city are ready 
to bear witness that I informed them of the circumstance several months 
before the intelligence reached us of Le Verrier’s discovery. 

This fact alone, if there was nothing else extraordinary in the case, 
would offer an astounding phenomenon to the world. But this is only 
one item of the many marvels which distinguish his Mesmeric develop- 
ments, and with which the public will in due time be made acquainted. 
Circumstances which it is unnecessary for me to recite having brought 
me into a peculiar relation to his revelations, and questions being alinost 
daily proposed to me by my friends respecting the»., 1 am induced to 
seek the opportunity of stiting, through your columns, that my forthcom- 
ing work on the * Revelation of the Phenomena of Mesmerism to the 
Doctrines and Disclosures of Swedenborg,” will contain a communica- 
tion addressed to me by Mr. Davis, written in his abnormal or extatic 
state and made up of a series of quotations, for the most part verbal, from 
a work of Swedenborg which he had never read! The evidence of this 
is decisive from the testimony adduced, and if any thing is lacking on 
this score, it is supplied from the fact that he is continually giving forth 
in his Lectures matter scientific, historical, theological and philosophi- 
cal, of a character so astonishing as to make entirely credible the narra- 
tive which I have related. On this head I remark as follows: 

** T can solemnly affirm that I have heard him correctly quote the He- 
brew language in his Lectures and display a knowledge uf geology which 
would have been astonishing in a person of his age, even if he had devo- 
ted years to the study. Yet to neither of these departments has he ever 
devoted a day’s application in ‘:is life. I can moreover testify that in 
these lectures he has discussed with the most signal ability, the pro- 
foundest questions of Historical and Biblical Archelogy, of Mythology, 
of the Origin and Affinity of Language, of the Progress of Civilization 
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among the different nations of the globe, besides an immense variety of 
related topics, on all which, though the style is somewhat faulty, the re- 
sults announced would do honour to any scholar of the age, even if in 
reaching them he had the advantage of access to all the libraries in 
Christendom. Indeed, if he has acquired all the information he gives 
forth in tnese lectures, not in the two years since he left the shoemaker’s 
bench, but in his whole life, with the inmost assiduous study, no prodigy 
of intellect of which the world has ever heard would be for a moment to 
be compared with Lim. Yet not a single volume on any of these sub- 
jects, if a page of a volume, has he ever read, nor, |:owever intimate his 
friends may be with him, will one of them testify that during tie last 
two years he has ever seen a book of science, or history, or literature, in 
his hand. His daily life and habits are open to inspection, and if any 
one is prepared to gainsay in any ;vint the statement now made, I will 
pledge myself to make a recantation as public as I now make the state- 
ment.” 






But this is not all; I say moreover, ‘ In this state I do not perceive 
that there is any definable limitation to his power of imparting light on 
any theme of human inquiry. He apparently ciscourses on all subjects 
with equal facility and correctness. ‘Ile range of his intuitions appears 
to be well nigh boundless.” Indeed I am satisfied that, were his mind 
directed to it, he could solve any problem in any science. But he goes 
simply as he is led by supernatural guidance. On this head I observe: 

* The manner in which Mr. D.'s remarkable gift is, so to speak. mana- 
ged and overruled, is no le sextraordinary than the gift itself. It is uni- 
formly held in entire subordination to some imporlant use. He submits 
to no experiments rrompted by mere curiosity. He makes no revela- 
tions, offers no advice, expresses no opinion, which would in any way 
give one person an undue advantage over another. Though evidently 
possessing in his abnormal state supernatural knowledge, no worldly in- 
ducement has the least effect toward persuading him to exercise it for 
any purpose which would not conduce to the good ef the whole. The 
most urgent solicitations have been made to him to aid individuals in the 
accomplishment of schemes of private interest, but all in vain. He in- 
variably turns a deaf ear to al! such propositions. He refuses because 
he says it would not be right, and because it would endanger the con- 
tinuance of his clairvoyant power for higher and holier purposes, 

* As to the lectures in which he is engaged, he maintains that their 
grand scope aims directly at the regeneration of society ; that a great 
moral crisis is impending in this world’s history ; and that he is selected 
as an humble instrument to aid, in a particular sphere,*in its accom- 
plishment.” 


Perhaps the most astonishing circumstance connected with these de- 
velopments is the fact, that without ever having read a page of Sweden- 
berg, he has reproduced, in the course of these Lectures, the leading 
features of his philosophy of the Universe, and in severa] instances the 
coincidence is all but absolutely verbal. Of this I give a striking exam- 
ple in my work. Yet Swedenborg's philosophical writings, as distin- 
guished from his theological, are of exceedingly rare occurrence in this 
country, and as they have been but recently translated into English, 
and as the exact number of copies imported is known, as also in whose 
hands they are, it is easy to reduce the matter to a moral certainty that 
he has never consulted one of them. Indeed, I should feel entirely safe 
in offering a reward of one thousand dollars to any person who will ex- 
hibit evidence that Mr. Davis has ever read or seen a copy of the ** Prin- 
cipia,” the ** Animal Kingdom, or the ** Economy of the Animal King- 
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dom” of Swedenborg, which are the works containing the ideas that he 
most frequently echoes in his Lectures. He has, moreover, in several 
instances, quoted his works by their Latin titles, some of which are not 
known to be in existence in the original on this side the Atlantic, and 
of which it is utterly incredible that he could previously have known 
any thing at all. 

Viewed in any light whatever, the case of this ycung man presents a 
problem of the most estounding character, and one, the solution of which, 
will be seen to be indissolubly involved with that of the question of the 
truth of Swedenborg’s alleged revelations of the spiritual world. This 
question, I am persuaded, cannot be much longer staved off from con- 
sideration. It is pressing upon the general mind of Christendom in 
every direction with an urgency that cannot be resisted, and there are a 
calmly-awaiting few who ask for no assurance beforehand as to the man- 
ner in which the question will be decided. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. GEO. BUSH. 

P. S.—Let me embrace this opportunity to say that the representa- 
tions given of Swedenborg’s extatic state, and the solutions offered of it 
in certain so-called Lectures on Pathetism (!) now in course of delivery 
in this city, are not only hea ‘en-wide of the trath in regard to him, but 
a downright lampoon upon all the higher and more important phenomena 
of Mesmerism. A theory or exhibition which would fain resolve these 
phenomena into a fantastic play of certain organs of the brain, artifici- 
ally excited, needs no more etiectual refutation than the plain facts of 
Mr. Davis's case. And,as to Swedenborg, such Lecturers will coun 
learn that they have a different task to accomplish from what they have 
ever imagined, to make out the insanity cf a man whose alleged wildest 
vagaries are daily being turned into scientific truths, and that, too, even 
by the pitiable extravaganzas produced by these very Lecturers; for 
Swedenborg has explained them all. This assertion may be taken in 
trust as usu.]; the proof is forthcoming. G. B. 


That there is something in what is called ** Mesmerism,” no 
one who has witnessed its phenomena, pretends to deny. If, 
then, there be “something” in it, can any good reason be given 
why there may not be much in it. If an individual attempt 
to denounce an opinion of another without giving a plausible 
reason against it, he may justly be called dishonest, blinded by 
prejudice, or probably insane. Whenever certain phenomena 
are so presented that their reality cannot be denied, we are 
bound as sensible men, to avoid fixing an arbitrary limit to 
phenomena under the same laws, until such a limit shall be 
clearly determined. 

We are acquainted with individuals in this city, who have, 
for more than two years past, been examining this subject pri- 
vately, and without any public display whatever. They be- 
lieve they have succeeded in reducing the whole matter to a 
science. They discard the term “ Mesmerism,” and claim that 
there is a faculty in man, which properly developed, will ena- 
ble him to see distinctly with a spiritual vision, and without 
the aid of the physical organ of sight, to know scientific, phi- 
loscphical and religious truth, which would be otherwise 
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beyond his reach, and to hold positive communication with 
the spiritual world. For the fullest exercise of this faculty, a 
perfect physical organization is required, which consists in a 
full and complete union of all the elementary principles of the 
physical constitution, and the entire purity of all mental op- 
erations; though individuals, the elements of whose organiza- 
tions are harmonised,can manifest this faculty perfectly, as far 
as their power extends, the difference between them and per- 
fect constitutions being in degree of power. 

They contend also, from instructions they receive from a 
high source, that society is by nature a Oneness, but is at pres- 
ent disorganised by the wrong relations which its individual 
members hold toward each other, the world, and toward God; 
that it must be reorganized by discovering the true social 
laws and obeying them, which can be done by the union of 
such individuals as can harmonise and blend together their 
feelings and thoughts, and bow with a true devotion to the 
will of God, who is the great head and centre of all spiritual 
existence ; that by a proper discipline the number of those who 
can thus harmonise can be increased until the whole human 
race shall be redeemed from all the evils of the world and re- 
stored to obedience to the Jaws whose violation has caused all 
their woes, and thus earth be imparadised and al! humanity set 
down in the kingdom of Heaven on earth! These individuals 
have formed a complete and beautiful system of religious and 
social philosophy from instructions received from the world of 
Light, upon the accuracy of which they place the most implicit 
reliance. All the inv estigations are conducted under the 
deepest religious solemnity. They appear to be persons of 
coolness and deliberation, not prone to that enthusiasm which 
disturbs the judgment, but actuated by a conscious zeal in ad- 
vancing the well-being of the race. 

They givea sufficient guaranty of honesty, in the uncondi- 
tional resignation of themselv es, and all that they have, are, or 

can be to the Cause of God and Humanity, as they understand 

it. Accordingly they are taking steps for the realization in 
practice, of the beautiful prospect which this philosophy opens 
to their view. 

Thus it will be seen that Prof. Bush has but just initiated 
himself into the mysteries of the human spirit—mysteries to the 
understanding of the world, but no longer such, as is believed 
by those of “whom we speak. This is, certainly carrying 
psycological theory to the greatest extent. 


32 
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LEILA. 


Inscribed to my friend, J. Milton Sanders. 


BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


Like a thought at hush of even, 
When our eyes, fixed on the blue, 
Seem to pierce the inner Heaven, 
Till a holiness shines through,— 
Like a vision, without sadness, 
Of some being hovering near— 
So intense with beauty, gladness 
Forces forth the tribute tear. 


Like each thing which seems immmorta! 
By its purity and truth, 
Standing in an earthly portal 
Opening to glorious youth,— 
Like all lovely things and holy, 
Which we may not, cannot name— 
That at times entrance us wholly, 
Loved and loving Leila came. 


Like a flower which nature casteth, 
Sometimes, on a desert spot, 

Where the chill winds o’er it hasteth, 
And the gentle airs are not, 

Seemed the fate of this sweet fairy, 
Doomed awhile to linger here ; 

All too dark, and cold, and dreary, 
For one formed to Heaven's own sphere 


As the rain-bow fades from Heaven, 
As the dew steals from the day, 
As the morn glides into even, 
So did Leila pass away. 
As a sunbeam, bursting glorious 
Through the chambers of the sky, 
Over storm and night victorious— 
So was her ascent on high. 


In the land where spirit dwelleth, 
Where the harp is never still, 
Where love’s fount eternal welleth. 

In one clear unbroken rill— 
Where the million songs ascending, 

Make but one of glorious praise 
One most holy, never ending, 

Soundeth Leila’s silvery lays. 





PROMISE OF THE PRESENT. 


Ye who loved her, weep not for her; 
In your loss she reaps a gain— 
Being where is no to-morrow, 
Death nor sorrow, doubt nor pain. 
No! rejoice that she is winging 
Through the golden courts above ; 
Ever winging, ceaseless singing, 
Music-thoughts to God of Love. 





DISCOURSE AND POEM.* 
PROMISE OF THE PRESENT. 


The subject of the Address is rut Putosorny or Revouv- 
rions, 2 long notice of which is crowded out. It is creditable 
to the literary character of him who has the chief manage- 
ment of one of the first publications of the land. 

The poem by W. D. Gallagher entitled, Tue Promise or 
THE Present—is intimately connected with the subject of Mr. 
Shreve’s discourse. For, after glancing at the revolutions that 
have characterised the Past, the question arises what is the 
“ Promise of the Present?” 

Mr. Gallagher does not view the condition of the world with 
despondency. He has an unfaltering confidence that man un- 
der the superintendency of Divine Providence will work out 
his being’s glorious “end and aim.” He looks forward with 
sanguine hope to the day when man shall triumph over all 
evil, and when knowledge and righteousness shall have regen- 
erated every mental being. The same remark may be made 
of almost every one who sings with eloquence the spirit of the 
age. Every member of the grand choir seems to be animated 
by the prospect that man will be soon redeemed from his 
abasement and his woes. They seem to be united in the de- 
sire of enkindling a better spirit in the soul of Humanity, and 
of awakening and nerving the energies of Reform. They wield 
much power over the human mind, and it is truly encouraging 
to see them exercising it in so laudable a manner. This we 
think will be the distinguishing characteristic of the Poets of 
this age, to wit—their ardent philanthropy, their deep sympa- 
thy for suffering Humanity, their faith in human redemption, 
and their earnest efforts to inspire the souls of the people with 
hope, and excite them to action in the cause of Progress. Our 
Poets ought to be our High Priests in spiritual things, and sing 
to us from the highest Heaven. 


* Address and Poem delivered before the Philalathean Society of Hanover Col- 
lege, Indiana, at the Annual Commencement, August 17, 1846. By T. H. Shreve 
and W. D. Gallagher. 
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Mr. Gallagher occupies a commanding position and doubt- 
less feels the responsibility of his station. He is able to con- 
tribute much to the awakening of our better natures, and in- 
spire us with greater zeal for advancement in all that is good 
and great; and he would do so, were he placed above the con- 
stant struggle for life, and allowed time to labour for the public. 

We do not, in this place, pretend to review Mr. Gallagher’s 
merit as a poet; but while our attention is called to him, we 
cannot well avoid quoting the passages introductory to his 
Poem entitled Capwauuen, published in 1837. 


I, 


‘* Lanp of the West !—green Forest-Land ! 
Clime of the fair, and the immense! 
Favourite of Nature’s liberal hand— 
And child of her munificence ! 
Fill’d with a rapture warm, intense, 
High on a cloud-girt hill ] stand ; 
And with clear vision gazing thence, 
Thy glories round me far expand: 
Rivers, whose likeness earth has not. 
And lakes, that elsewhere seas would be,— 
Whoee shores the countless wild-herds dot, 
Fleet as the winds, and all as free ; 
Mountains that pierce the bending sky, 
And with the storm-cloud warfare wage,— 
Shooting their glittering peaks on high, 
To mock the fierce red lightning’s rage ; 
Arcadian vales, with vine-hung bow’rs, 
And grassy nooks, ’neath beechen shade, 
Where dance the never-resting Hours, 
To music of the biight cascade ; 
Skies softly beautiful, and blue 
As Italy’s, with stars as bright ; 
Flowers rich as morning’s sun-rise hue, 
And gorgeous as the gemm’d mid-night. 
Land of the West! green Forest-Land! 
Thus hath Creation’s bounteous hand, 
Upon thine ample bosom flung 
Charms such as were her gift when the gray world was young! 


II. 


Lanp of the West!—where naught is old, 
Or fading, but Tradition hoary ,— 
Thy yet unwritten annals hold 
Of many a daring deed the story ! 
Man’s might of arm hath here been tried, 
And Woman’s glorious strength of soul,— 
When War's fierce shout rang far and wide, 
When vengeful foes at midnight stole 
On slumbering innocence and gave 
Nor onset-shout, nor warning word, 
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Nor nature’s strong appealings heard 
From woman's lips, to ‘‘ spare and save 
Her unsuspecting little one, 
Her only child—her son! her son!” 
Unheard the supplicating tone, 
Which ends in now a shriek, and now a deep death-groan ! 


II. 


Lanp of the West !—green Forest-Land ! 

Thine early day fo. deeds is famed 
Which in historic pay shall stand 

Till bravery is no longer named. 

Thine early day !—it nursed a band 

Of men who ne’er their lineage shamed : 
The iron-nerved, the bravely good, 

Who neither spared nor lavish’d blood— 
Aye ready, morn, or night, or noon ; 
Fleet in the race, firm in the field, 

Their sinewy arms their only shield— 
Courage to Death alone to yield ; 

The men of Daniel Boone! 

Their dwelling-place—* the good green wood ;” 

Their favourite haunts—the lone arcade, 
The murmuring and majestic flood, 

The deep and solemn shade : 

Where to them came the Word of God, 
When Storm and Darkness were abroad, 

Breath’d in the thunder’s voice aloud, 

And writ in lightning on the cloud. 

And thus they lived: the dead leaves oft, 

Heap’d by the playful winds, their bed : 
Nor wish'd they couch more warm or soft— 

Nor pillow for the head 
Other than fitting root, or stone, 

With the scant wood-moss overgrown. 
Heroic band !—But they have past, 

As pass the stars at rise of sun,— 
Melting into the ocean vast 

Of Time, and sinking, one by one ; 

Yet lingering here and there a few, 
As if to take a last long view, 
Of the domain they won, in strife 
With foes who battled to the knife. 
Peace unto those that sleep beneath us! 
All honour to the few that yet do linger with us.” 


The Poem before us entitled “Tue Promise or tue Pre- 
sent,” is; we believe, a portion of one of considerable length 
upon which Mr.G. is bestowing his leisure moments. We shall 
patiently await its appearance. Indeed, we should be glad to 
see all his poetical works compiled in a volume with it, that 
all may be able to judge of his merits for themselves. 
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The poem before us begins with the encouragement, that, 


‘«‘ Never, since Time began 
The portals of Eternity to ope, 
Hath the forever-struggling heart of Man, 
Been quickened by such hope 
As animates and thrills each fibre now. 
Never before hath his commanding brow 
With equal radiance been bright ; 
Nor the high impress borne so strong 
Of pow’r to wrestle with the Wrong, 
And to achieve the Right.” 


We are reminded of the triamphs of human thought, and to 
contrast the Present with the Past are asked to 


‘* Retrace the march of ages, and look back 
Upon its long, and dim, and shadowy track.” 


Reference is then made to “ the patriarchal days” when 


++. Faith, and love, and truth, dwelt hand in hand 
In the green groves of the primeval land,” 


But when the immortal soul lay quiet 


“* Unquestioning itself—unprobing time— 
Unconscious of its destiny sublime.” 


Nations then arose, 


‘‘ And Earth was populous: —But men were things, 
And bow’d their abject necks to tyrant kings ; 
Without a struggle gave their freedom o’er, 

And without shame the yoke of bondage wore.” 


Then came Greece “ bright and grand” where 


” The arts of war 
And peace grew up together ;” 


And when 
‘* White-headed men conn’d high philosophies.” 
But 


“ There came 

No freedom to the spirit, but in name ; 
The soul that roam’d, on daring wing, abroad 
Through space, built temples ‘‘to the Unknown God ;” 
The wisdom that made eloquent the grove, 
Inculcated no Law of Perfect Love; 
The heart that swell’d at deeds of high renown, 
Sank ’mid its own debasing vices down; 

The arm that sconest rose 

Against encircling foes, 
And struck for Liberty its fiercest blows, 
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Was the same arm that gave 
His galling fetters to the slave, 
And drove the good and just to seek a foreign grave.” 


The progress of events is traced to the time when the May- 
FLowER bore the hope of the world across the perilous deep 
and landed these brave men, our Pilgrim Fathers, upon Ply- 
mouth Rock. Thus are they mentioned and thus concludes the 
poem, 


‘¢ But by the tempests, fierce and wild, 
That swept o’er Europe’s hills, and gave 
Her plains to carnage up, and piled 
Her shores with dead, and every wave 
Empurpled, and made thick,—the seed 
Of Liberty, from error freed, 
Were borne o’er ocean’s broad expanse away, 
And sown on other shores beneath God’s smile that lay. 
And here a nation now was rising fast, 
Whose deep foundations had been laid in prayer,* 
Whose fathers had the spirit’s fetters cast 
Aside, and broken,—and as the free air, 
That bloweth where it listeth, they were free: 
Rejecting, by the light that in them shone, 
Creed of the Council—mandate of the Throne— 
And bending but to God a reverent knee. 





Hard lot was theirs through many a struggling year ; 
But rugged Freedom arm’d them for the worst; 
And when Prerogative pursued them here, 
And hoar Tradition,—and upon them burst, 
At once, united, wrath of priest and king, 
The dark old woods, ti!l then unused to ring, 
Save with the prayer and anthem, loudly rang 
With shouts of battle,—and to battle sprang 
. Each freeman, bravely ; and though many a plain, 
And many a height, were covered with their slain, 
They maim’d Oppression’s pow’r— 
To earth its fetters hurl'd ; 
They conquered in that perillous hour; 
Then sheathed their swords, their banners furl’d, 
And gave to the Free Will, and the Free Arm, a world. 


These were our sires; we stand upon 

The glorious soil their valor won. 

We have their stores of manliest thought— 
The lessons that their wisdom taught; 
Among us their examples live ; 

They gave us all that men could give 

Who had resolved to die, or be 

In thought, in will, in conscience, free. 
And how have we, their children, kept 

The trust committed to our care! 





* The foundations of this nation were laid in prayer.”—J. W. Andrew's Com- 
mencement Address at Gambier, in 1839. 
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Have we not paltered, trifled, slept ? 
Are we prepared to do, or dare, 
For right, for conscience, for the fires 
Of Freedom, what they dared, and did, our noble sires? 
* * * * 


* * 


Tue Promise or THE Present! Hour by hour 
I see the upgrowing of a perillous pow’r, 
Whose mightiest energy, whene’er it come, 
Will strike the pale and startled nations dumb. 
Not here—not here alone, 
Pants the torn bosom for a better day, 
But wheresoe’er the light of Truth hath shone, 
In the Old World away. 
Patiently, well and long 
The many for the few have toil’d in sweat,— 
Not deeming lightly of the accursed wrong, 
But feeling that not yet 
Had come the day of reckoning and wrath. 
But now, beside the lone and desolate path 
Of slave and peasant,—where the rice-swamps spread, 
Or where his bone and crust the Chartist hath, 
Or where Hibernia’s sons in bondage tread, 
Or by the Danube’s icy wave, or where 
The dusky Syrian roves with bosom bare,— 
Where’er a proud and trampled spirit bleeds, 
A desperate purpose nerves for desperate deeds ; 
And outraged millions, rising from the dust, 
Place in 8n-looking Heav’n their hope, their trust, 
And pant to mingle in that glorious fight, 
Which shall beat down the Wrong—lift up the Right. 
The voice of Senates, and the breath of Kings, 
Order and law, shall then be fragile things,— 
For, as fierce tempests, lashing as they sweep 
Tumultuous billows on the sounding Deep, 
Strike down the mightiest fleets, and scatter wide 
The proudest armaments its waves that ride,— 
So human passions, of terrific birth, 
Shall sweep and desolate the broad green Earth, 
Until the fight be fought, the victory won, 
And Equal Justice smile on all beneath the sun.” 


If the Poet means that it will be a bloody fight 
«Which shall beat down the Wrong—lift up the Right,” 


We must beg leave to differ with him. We believe that the 
heavy burdens which bend the European masses to the dust 
will be removed peaceably by the supremacy of benevolence 
among those who have the power to relieve. The day is past 
which required bloody revolutions to reform abuses. Not 
weapons of steel, but those of the spirit, will hereafter achieve 
the victories of Truth. 


cP Notices of a number of interesting publicatibns are crowded ont. We may 
attend to them hereafter. 
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